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M sara Harpe r & Brothers have made arrange ments by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazar. Two of the modela in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
JSormation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 


on page 167 


\ ANY women are enrolled as exhibitors at the Dog 
4 Show opening at Madison Square Garden on Febru 

ary 21. New York is represented, among others, by Mrs. 
J. B. M. Grosvenor, who exhibits a pair of poodles; Miss 
Lillian J. Moeran, fox-terriers; Mrs. F. Senn, a Japanese 
dog; Miss Jennie Katz, a Mexican hairless dog; Miss F. 
3. Lane, a spaniel; and Miss Grace Huntington, a Boston 
terrier. Mrs, Esther Deffley and Mrs. F. A. Young, of 
Boston, have each entered Boston terriers; Mrs. Wood- 
ruff Sutton, of Babylon, has entered a poodle, Choco 
lute; Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Roslyn, a French bull- 
dog; and Miss Annabel Green, New Jersey, several Irish 
spaniels and water-spaniels. Mrs. Howard Sellers, of 
Philadelphia, exhibits Thora of Milbourne, a great Dane 
that has won many prizes. So far as feminine favor 
goes, it looks as though that fin de siécle canine the Bos- 
ton terrier were losing ground. The cocker-spaniel seems 
to be the dog of the season. Mrs. W. E. Warner of De- 
troit, Mrs. F. Smyth of Philadelphia, and Miss Helen 
Downing of New York, all exhibit cocker-spaniels. The 
only woman judge of the show is Miss Whitney of Massa- 
chusetts, who will be called upon to judge St. Bernards. 


May Irwin's success as an interpreter of ‘‘ coon songs” 
is not so much due to genius or mimetic ability as that 
she knows her subject. She has lived much among ne- 
groes, and unconsciously, but none the less thoroughly, 
has she studied them. When she wanted to know what 
they would do or say under certain circumstances she 
did not have to ‘‘read up” about them, or take other peo- 
ple’s word for it; she knew it all “ by heart,” and literal- 
ly, for she has a real affection for the race. The pair of 
pickaninnies upon the latest Irwin poster, and which 
most people probably suppose are but the artist’s local 
color, have their originals in two favored members of 
the actress’s household. 


THERE’s a new cut to little boys’ hair. The Little Lord 
Fauntleroy style went out some years ago, since when 
there has been an era of close-clipped heads. Ringlets 
and fluffy manes and poodle-dog effects, and all else that 
made boys look like girls, were tabooed. Even ‘‘ snap- 
pering,” that unesthetic process that made a head look 
as though it had been treated by a razor or a lawn- 
mower, Was not uncommon. The new cut continues to 
scorn anything like curl or fluff, but it makes concessions 
as regards length. Parted in the middle, the hair hangs 
down in straight uncompromising lines until it grazes the 
shoulders, where the mass is hacked off, whisk - broom 
fushion. There is no hint of fringe or bang, or even of 
shingling. The ears are completely covered, and only a 
narrow slit of little face peeps out between the curtaining 
locks. The effect, as a whole, is medizval, and that it is 
now and then out of keeping with the wideawake face 
of the average American youngster is not to be denied. 
The average mother is no more dismayed by this incon- 
gruity, however, than she was by that. confronting her 
when she set out to Fauntleroy her little lad. The 
origin of the new cut is not generally known. Not one 
in ten of the many mothers who so groom their small 
boys can tell you, it being enough for them that others 
do it too. Barbers say that it is the fashion. The fact 
is, though, that, like the Fauntleroy manes, the new 
cut has a literary origin. It is probably copied from 
the illustrations of a favorite juvenile book. Small mod- 
erns are obliged to put up with their medieval hair be- 
cause impossible little chaps in a popular picture-book, 
the like of whose locks was never seen upon sea or land, 
are so represented. In adopting the style many mothers 
have thought it necessary to blondine the hair, which of- 
fers food for reflection. If a blondined woman is to be 
despised, and a blondined little girl to be deplored, what 
can be said of a blondined little boy? Intrinsically the 
harm may be no worse, but somehow it seems so. Mediew- 
val locks with modern features are not half so incongru- 
ous as anything artificial or pinchbeck upon that natural, 
genuine, and unaffected specimen the American boy. 


In New York just now the matinée girl is raving over 
David Bispham. She buys his photograph, she puts him 
upon a pedestal as her latest idol, and she says she thinks 
he is just too perfectly lovely for anything. In Philadel- 
phia,a few weeks ago,the Academy of Musie was thronged 
with grizzled men and motherly women, who smiled at 
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one another and said: ‘‘ What a success our old friend 
David is making! Why, I can remember when he and I 
were in the same reader at Race Street school!” 


OLD-FASHIONED red and white peppermint sticks are the 
popular cotillon favors of the moment. They are not the 
real thing, however, but a very clever counterfeit pre- 
sentment. White satin ribbon bordered with tiny gradu- 
ated bands of red is twisted diagonally in true barber pole 
fashion about a slender stick of wood, padded and scent- 
ed. The ends are neatly finished with wellnigh invisible 
stitches. Besides their merit as a novel, dainty, and inex- 
pensive favor, the sticks serve as sachets. They also have 
a history. They are the invention of a young woman, 
who, while without employment, by chance one day wound 
some narrow red and broad white ribbon upon a stick, 
and, presto! the idea of a peppermint-stick cotillon favor 
wis evolved. The young woman had at first much trou- 
ble in obtaining the right widths of ribbon. Their dispo- 
sition was also a difficult matter; but she soon persuaded 
a certain house to manufacture the ribbon for her, the red 
being woven with the white. The design has since been 
patented, and the woman supports both her invalid mo- 
ther and herself by the sale of the sachet sticks. Her best 
market is at the Exchange for Woman’s Work, No. 12 
East Thirtieth Street,where the demand often exceeds the 
supply. The Exchange carries out the stick-candy idea 
by stacking the sachets in big metal-topped glass jars. 


Ir progressive whist and progressive euchre are in the 
ascendant, so are their prizes. Surely elegance and cost- 
liness can go no further than they have this year. The 
days when a simple little memento was considered all- 
sufficient have apparently gone forever. The latest de- 
velopment in the prize line is the theatre box. It is not 
only a substantial sort of trophy, but it has a future as 
well as a present value. At least one theatre box is al- 
ways included in an afternoon’s prizes nowadays, espe- 
cially at the progressive -whist and progressive -euchre 
clubs so rampant this winter. ‘‘ Indeed,” said one enthu- 
siastic whist-woman the other day, “if it wasn’t for the 
prizes, such clubs would be unendurable. There is no 
whist in them at all, but with theatre boxes to play for, 
bumble-puppy itself would be worth while. Why, last 
werk I won a twenty-five-dollar box at one of the smart- 
est theatres in town, and what did it cost me? Ten cents 
—my car fare to and from the club.” 


Tue Chicago woman who is said to have established a 
nut-cracking establishment is to be congratulated—first 
upon her ingenuity, and second upon her success in turn- 
ing that ingenuity to such practical account. One long 
narrow room constitutes the workshop, down the centre 
of which extends a long table, surrounded by women and 
children. In front of each is a-squarc iron slab, with nuts 
piled high on each side of it. Each worker has a hammer, 
and hammers away from morning until night. It takes 
both knack and skill to extract the meat of the nut un- 
broken and uncrushed. — A trained nut-cracker, it is said, 
can crack about sixteen pounds of nuts in oneday. Since 
the days of primitive man nuts have never been more 
fashionable as an article of diet than they are now, and 
it is but logical that an industry preparing them with neat- 
ness and despatch ‘should prosper. 


So far as fur goes, it is both heads and tails this winter. 
Wherever pelt is to be seen, there is also a dangling tail 
or a pert little head. Sometimes the tail or head belongs 
to the particular pelt that it adorns; sometimes it does not. 
Like the foliage combined with old-time millinery flowers, 
it does not seem to matter whether they-are any relation 
to each other or not. That they are there is the main 
thing—upon collars, cuffs, muffs, belts, revers, capes, skirt 
trimmings, and wherever else the fur may be. Bedroom 
slippers are the latest to profit by the vogue. Extra nov- 
elties of this sort are of scarlet cloth or velvet, the opening 
trimmed with otter, and ornamented at the instep with a 
tiny otter’s head. A trifle mousy, perhaps, but it at least 
suggests a seventeenth -century verse. Shod with the 
newest bedroom slippers, a girl may now make good that 
line so long looked upon as mere poet’s conceit: 


Her feet, beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out. 


THE sparrows who for years have been in the habit of 
frequenting Madison Square are both bewildered and dis- 
tressed by certain recent alierations made there. 

Since the character of the fountain has been: changed, 
and the jet of water, tossed into the air, keeps the basin 
in aconstant state of turbulence, the birds have no longer 
a quiet bathing-place such as they have enjoyed for so 
long. Now they find it difficult even to drink. 

A row of them is always to be seen on the iron rail 
which protects the fountain. Here they sit and look on 
in amazement. Some who are venturesome make hardy 
attempts to quench their thirst. They alight on the 
steep, slippery sides of the stone coping, and having no 
way of hanging on, they are constantly sliding down into 
dangerous and alarming proximity to the water that 
dashes up about them. In this hazardous position they 
try to drink from the wet surface of the stone where a 
drop or two of spray has by chance scattered. 

It will be interesting to see how the new generation of 
birds, to be born in the spring, will adapt themselves to 
the turbulence of the fountain—whether they, with the 
inexperience of youth and its love of adventure, will over- 
come fear, or whether they will overcome their love of a 
dip and forego the morning bath altogether. 
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OOKING over my collection of autographs the other 
4 day, which did not take long, as I have only those 
that have come to me naturally, 1 came upon one of Al- 
phonse Daudet’s. It was dant to a few words written on 
a card: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I am very sorry not to give you a 
special day and hour in which to come to see us, but we 
are just leaving for Champrosay. If by 4! chance our 
departure should be retarded, I will let you know.” And 
that was the nearest I ever came to seeing Alphonse Dau- 
det. During the last few years, however, since I have 
lived in Paris, he has been such an invalid that nobody 
with any heart but his old friends went to see him, In 
the beginning, when that frightful thing called locomotor 
ataxia attacked him, he was a target for all the latest ex- 
periments of modern science. Charcot, the great French 
nerve specialist, who was at one time one of Nis intimate 
friends, experimented upon him with “ suspensions,” 
while Léon Daudet, Alphonse Daudet’s son, a novelist 
of what I might call the ferocious school, stood behind 
his father, analyzed his sufferings with minuteness,' and 
afterwards detailed them in a book. Léon Daudet mar- 
ried Jeanne Hugo, the daughter of the poet, who divorced 
him to marry Jean Charcot, oddly enough. Léon Dau- 
det has kept up his friendship with his brother-in-law 
Georges Hugo, and the two are to be seen constantly arm 
in arm about the Faubourg St.-Germain. 














What I love to think of in the Daudets is the days of 
their early married life, when they used to work at the 
same time in a long room, at each end of which was a pa- 
per-laden table, while the little Léon, the first-born child, 
ran from one to the other carrying manuscripts. This is 
scarcely a prettier picture than that of their honey-moon 
visits to the Midi, where they lay on the grass in that 
wonderful Provencal sunshine under that marvellous Pro- 
vencal blue sky, and listened to the chanting of the cigales 
about Daudet’s windmill. 

I have always wondered how people could call Daudet 
a realist. Even Jules Lemaitre cites him as the exponent 
of perfect realism. He could no more be a realist than 
any other southerner with a southerner’s prismatic ima- 
gination, which transforms and colors everything that 
passes through it. 

Madame Daudet is a woman of extraordinary literary 
talent, even while she says she does not thoroughly be- 
lieve in the literary woman. A woman's opportunities 
for observation are generally too limited, she said once, 
for her to become a great writer. Her cares are too 
many, her lifeistoo full. But for literary style scarcely a 
more perfect little chef-d'@uvre exists than Madame Dau- 
det’s Hnfance d'une Parisienne. 


This makes me think of what Jules Lemaitre wrote, 
a propos of Madame Daudet, about the literary style of 
women in general. He says that with us sensation passes 
immediately into sentiment. A woman sees a bird sing- 
ing on the branch of a tree, for instance, he says, and an 
average one of them would write about it, ‘‘ Among the 
leaves the bird pours forth its joyous note.” This is in- 
artistic, because, to begin with, the leaves and the song 
reach the mind at precisely the same instant, so that they 
should be reproduced with a single impression. And, 
moreover, to call the bird’s note ‘‘ joyous” is also inar- 
tistic, since it is a subjective sentiment of which the 
songster may be entirely unconscious. Madame de 
Sévigné would have written ‘‘ C’est joli une feuille qui 
chante.” But this again, for the difficult Lemaitre, is a 
little self-conscious. She has found the expression *‘ the 
leaf sings,” and in a Jack Horner fashion must call atten- 
tion to it. Madame Daudet would say ‘‘ The leaf sings,” 
and so would Miss Mary Wilkins, I should like to tell M. 
Jules Lemaitre. 

Did I ever write you all this before? I have a half- 
vague idea of having talked it over with you, for it has 
often been in my mind; but since we are speaking of the 
Daudets this comes up naturally, and is interesting, as 
one reads the woman authors of her choice. 


A woman I have met lately, who writes, and who is in 
some ways a type of a brilliant French woman, is 
Mile. Marie Anne de Boret, the author of the Confes- 
sions of an Unmarried Woman of Thirty, of Roman de 
Femme, of various witty but slightly impossible books. 
She is a cosmopolite, and after just publishing a beauti- 
fully illustrated book on Scotland, the next month she was 
off to Poland to lay there the scene of her following novel. 
One of her external fads, which one notices because it is 
shared by so few of her compatriots, is that of never wear- 
ing anything but tailor gowns in the daytime. She 
thinks only two styles of Sen are suitable for women— 
the tailor-made frock before dinner, the décolleté evening 
dress after. How glad I am so few people share her 
opinion! Think of our delicious Bois at the driving-hour 
in the early spring, peopled with nothing but tailor-made 
women! 

Mile. de Boret, as I talked with her, answered me 
with a bit of repartee that has been my delight ever 
since. We were speaking of a certain little adventure 
with a prince, that appears in one of her books. There 
is nothing particularly risqué or startling about the ad- 
venture. It is one of those things that one might recount 
as an amusing joke to an intimate friend who would under- 
stand you, which one wouid not tell to a stranger, where it 
might be misconstrued. 

**It was a true story, mademoiselle?” I asked, as it was 
something published, about which one had a right to be 
curious. 

** Yes, it was a true story,” she said. 

‘*And the Prince was the real Prince, of course—the 
Prince of Wales?” 

** Yes, it was the Prince of Wales.” 

** And the woman ”"—I asked this rather mischievously 
—‘‘ was you?” 

What was she to say? She had never met me before. 
How could she know how I might misconstrue the little 
adventure. And yet no French woman would disclaim it. 
So she replied, with a masterpiece: 

‘Oh, there are some women who pretend that it wasn’t 
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I!” in a careless tone. ‘‘ But I think it’s only jealousy.” 
(Il y a des femmes qui prétendent croire que ce n’était pas 
moi! Mais je crois que c’est de la jalousie.) 

Reflect on this. Se non é vero, é ben trovato, 


Some one tells me that Miss Starck, whose début at 
the Gymnase I touched upon the other day, was born 
English and not American. But as the girl said, when 
she was accused of having been born in Ireland, ‘‘If I 
had been born in a stable it wouldn't make me a horse.” 
And Miss Starck has certainly been bronght up with 
Americans, had an American fairy godmother, and it was 
largely her American friends who filled the theatre on 
the evening of the premiére, and applauded the charming 
young actress whom Catulle Mendés pronounced behind 
me on the afternoon of the dress rehearsal, ‘‘ So delicious- 
ly exotic.” 

‘The Transatlantics,” by Abel Hermant, is certainly the 
most absurdly constructed and generally impossible play 
that the French stage has seen for a long time. An 
American heiress marries a French marquis, who conducts 
himself so according to the conventional idea of French 
marquises that his fame reaches across the ocean to his 
wife's devoted family, who turn up en masse in Paris to 
investigate her affairs. They commit all the extravagances 
which Americans, to the French imagination, always com- 
mit. The father invites everybody he meets to Christmas 
dinner, discovers there are no plum-puddings in Paris 
(when the shops are full of them), takes the next steamer 
over to buy materials for this dish, which suddenly ap- 
pears singularly American. And this gets us on to the 
second act. 

Here the play becomes hopelessly and stupidly embroil- 
ed. Everybody is in love with everybody else, including 
the marquise’s little sisters, one of whom wears her hair 
in bandeaux @ la Mérode, while the other's favorite pe- 
culiarity seems to be a weakness for the serpentine dance, 
which she performs on all occasions. One laughs at the 
French in such expressions as ‘‘Secouez moi la main,” 
at the same time that one is half irritated at caricatures 
of American types, so wildly extravagant, that they fail 
to be even amusing. 

Through it all Miss Starck, who plays the marquise 
and has the principal r6le, is simply exquisite, and strikes 
a note that is true and just all the way through. She is 
only nineteen, and has a future before her. 

KATHARINE DE Forgst. 





N R. ABRAM 8. HEWITT thinks that the world is 
5 growing better. He said so the other day in an 
address made before a body of philanthropists. 


I believe that every day the world instead of going down is going 
forward. That it is growing better, more hopefal, more lovable. The 
man who writes the history of the nineteenth century will find that 
two elements dominate all elxe. One of these is the principle of asso- 
ciation. Associntions—trusts they are called by some—snch as big 
department stores and corporations, are all tending toward one end. 
They are supplying the people with what they want at the cheapest 
prices, and for the wage-earners they are making better pay. Never, 
in my recollection, were the laboring men of the country so prosper- 
ous or could they see such hope ahead. 


And yet there are those who declare fiercely that trusts, 
‘associations, such as big department stores,” have de- 
stroyed the very backbone of our nation, and driven the 
old-time shopkeeper, who stood behind his own counter 
and kept his own dignity, altogether out of existence, or 
else into salaried positions in the larger stores, which sel- 
dom average more to them than $7 a week! 

One can hardly escape the conviction that the backbone 
of a nation is a hardy affair. It is always being broken, 
and, unlike that of a man, it is always surviving the 
shock. 


Some of the letters of to-day have become like the ora- 
tions of old stirring speeches, with the world as an audi- 
ence. Of late there have been two, standing out from 
among a host of minor contributions. There is that from 
Gomez in which he declines the Spanish bribe. It rings 
with a patriotism and glows with a dignity that seems 
somehow to have suddenly lent a new color to the cause 
he is fighting for. In speaking for himself in scorn of the 
Spanish offer he is speaking for his followers, and a new 
faith in them is born from that which Gomez has declared 
only for himself. 

The other great letter was written by Zola in regard to 
the Dreyfus scandal, and is addressed to President Faure. 
It has already become famous, and its constant repetition 
of the form ‘‘I accuse,” as he arraigns one man after an- 
other in bold fearlessness, has an oratorical force not easi- 
ly resisted. The world is watching his trial, and the 
question of the innocence or the guilt of Dreyfus is al- 
most lost in issues of greater moment. The question of 
justice, and of its administration, and the right of the army 
to its prerogatives, have become the vital themes. Then 
there is that other question, always hideous in its charac- 
ter, of the fierce antagonism, the cruclty and injustice to 
the Jews, which is indissolubly connected with the whole 
subject. 


Some one at the University Settlement meeting the 
other day spoke of the kindergarten as having furnished 
a means by which a closer bond of sympathy was estab- 
lished between the rich and the poor. ‘* We can call on 
people,” said one speaker, ‘‘ without being guilty of im- 
pertinence when we go to talk to them about their chil- 
dren, and I for one cannot bring myself to call without 
such a reason.” The marvel is that any one has attempt- 
ed it before. 

Children serve so many purposes, and teach us so much; 
they are so necessary as inspirations for the good in many 
lives, that the wonder is any of us are ever content to 
ety up and become the Ace | unregenerates that we are, 

ull and inert in sympathies, until some child rouses us to 
better things. But where is the little child in us that once 
must have stirred others? 
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We never outgrow our love of stories about children, 
and what the speaker at the University Settlement meet- 
ing discovered is no more than that which is true of high- 
er walks in life. There was a pretty anecdote told of the 
Czarina when her first baby was a few months old. She 
had to receive a delegation of women who became self- 
conscious in her presence, and the meeting promised to 
be a stiff and colorless affair, with only the business note 
in it. But some woman was inspired to ask after the 
‘| baby.” It was an open sesame to the young mother's 
heart, and the meeting, after a few confidences were ex- 
changed, became one of the most informal and delightful 
ones held in the palace. And if report speaks truly the 
baby herself was brought in to be shown off to the vis- 
itors. 


The number of bicycle policemen is being constantly 
increased, and they have now become one of the agreeable 
features of Fifth Avenue in the afternoon, as they saun- 
ter up and down the street, their wheels standing by the 
curb-stone, ready for emergencies. They are well-built 
— fellows, long-limbed, and lithe, and they have the 
ook of vigorous young athletes about them. 

There is something in the life of the ordinary police- 
man tending to portliness, and none of the many hard- 
ships of their calling have ever been quoted as having a 
tendency to decrease one’s avoirdupois. The public will 
watch with some anxiety to see whether these young, 
well set-up men, who have recently been admitted to the 
bicycle squad, will go the way of all the others, to be- 
come after a little easily mistaken, except for their uni- 
form, for typical aldermen of prosperous days. 


At a recent meeting of the League for Political Educa- 
tion Mr. John Graham Brooks, the speaker, devoted him- 
self to a study of Shaftesbury. 

He gave the story of Shaftesbury’s fight for what is 
known as the factory law. This was nothing more than 
a statute to prevent women and children working in fac- 
tories longer than from six in the morning to six at night. 
And yet this law was opposed by some of the greatest 
minds in England, and the bishops retired from the House 
of Lords when it came up! The great argument against 
it was that to cut off the last half-hour from the day’s 
work, meant cutting off the greatest source of revenue to 
the manufacturer, and in reality all his profits. 

It took seventeen years of hard fighting to get the law 
passed. Charles Dickens was always in its favor; and 
Shaftesbury, even when he found the arguments of its op- 
ponents unanswerable, fell back on his unshaken convic- 
tions that the old law was wrong. 

All this has a special interest to us now when the ques- 
tion of an eight-hour law for the itun-moulders is so seri- 
ously agitating many minds. Tie iron-moulders work 
from nine to ten hoursaday. Without going into the 
economics of the question, or even into its moral aspects, 
we at least must be prepared to say that most of the work 
of the reformers will have to be directed against the pre- 
judiced—against those who have unanswerable arguments 
in favor of that which is already established. 

The purely unanswerable in argument, in fact, is always 
to be found on the side of those already in possession of 
privileges or traditions in social, political, domestic, or ec- 
clesiastical affairs. Because a thing—even a wrong 
thing—has been, is to many persons an indisputable rea- 
son why it should still continue to be. The cause of 
great revolutions is to be found just here. The human 
mind clings so closely to an established idea, especially 
when it represents the possession and exercise of certain 
rights and privileges, that new ideas jeopardizing these 
have to fight for their very life. They must first crack, 
as it were, that hard shell of privilege and tradition in 
which the kernel of the old idea has been buried. All 
history teaches this, and that cracking of the shell means 
the war of social factors. 


On the 22d of May the coronation of a gypsy queen 
will take place at Topeka, Kansas. Eight hundred 
Romany gypsies will be there—there are twelve hundred 
in this country—and extensive preparations for the event 
have already been begun. 

Molly Fryer, who, it is hoped, bears something more 
royal in her presence than is suggested by her name, will 
be twenty years old on the day of her coronation—indeed, 
the ceremonies have been postponed until then, that she 
might attain her majority. Her mother, who ruled the 
tribe for sixty-two years,according toa Kansas City paper, 
died only a few weeks since in Austria. Her crown is 
being brought to this country by a special representative, 
and is to be remodelled to fit the head of her youthful suc- 
cessor. Diamonds are to be inserted in addition to the 
garnets which have adorned it for so long. 

Although they do not attend the church services, the 
Romany band have adopted the Roman Catholic faith. 
Their own high priest, Metrovitch, who lives in Chicago, 
notifies Roman Catholic priests, asking them to perform 
these marriage services which will take place in their re- 
spective neighborhoods. 

The Kansas paper does not say whether this is the first 
of the coronation ceremonies held in this country, but that 
it will be an interesting one nobody doubts. The tribe 
traces its descent from the days of the Pharaohs, and Miss 
Maude Adams revives our old romantic admiration of the 
gypsy, our interest in whom has never ceased. Whenever 
practical persons have tried to rob us of our enthusiasm, 
or matter-of-fact individuals have shown them to usin the 
unlovely habit of their daily lives, we have accepted the 
revelations sadly; but time has always healed the wound 
which an unkind disenchantment made, and we have gone 
back to our old attachment to them, investing them with 
romance, charm, and picturesque quality, and, in spite of 
ourselves, felt a thrill of sympathy for the freedom of their 
wandering lives, and a strange unreasonable envy of their 
knowledge of those things which Nature teaches those who 
live close to her. bane 

A Washington paper is authority for saying that one 
hundred million dollars are invested in this country in 
pocket - handkerchiefs; that some seventy - tive thousand 
handkerchiefs are consumed daily, which means three 
hundred and twenty-eight million five hundred thousand 
every year! And yet the handkerchief has never enjoyed 
the popularity of the umbrella as a subject for jokes on 
the honesty of one’s friends. 





N an account of a recent interview with Herr Scidl, 

published in the New York Herald, the eminent con- 
ductor was reported as seriously considering the question 
of accepting an offer from Hamburg, in utter discourage- 
ment and weariness of spirit at the non-musical attitude 
of the New York public. 

The possibility of his loss has startled into action vari- 
ous groups of earnest music-lovers, and one hears on all 
sides discussions as to the practicability of establishing a 

ermanent orchestra in this city, with the view to placing 

ferr Seidl in a position which would poy! his remain- 
ing with us, by enabling him to extend the field of his ac- 
tivities along appropriately dignified lines. 

Boston and Chicago have set us good examples in this 
respect, and it is to our shame that we have thus far made 
no effort to at least follow in their footsteps; but if the 
present agitation is to lead to anything definite, unity of 
purpose and organization must draw the scattered forces 
together, otherwise energy and enthusiasm will be hope- 
lessly wasted. 

Herr Seidl has, it is said, refused a still more advanta- 
geous offer from Berlin—an offer that came to him in ad- 
vance of the one from Hamburg. This gives reason for 
hope that his strong predilection for life in America and 
sincere regard for its people may continue to weigh in our 
favor. The loss of so brilliant a musician would prove 
incalculable; and in recalling all that he has taught us in 
connection with the Wagner music-dramas, and in espe- 
cially dwelling upon the value of his responsive efforts to 
bring to notice the better class of American compositions, 
it should be esteemed a privilege to in a measure cancel 
our debt of gratitude by taking the necessary steps towards 
permanently securing his services as a leader. 


In taking up the chronicle of recent musical events, the 
representations given by the Damrosch-Ellis opera troupe 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House suggest themselves as 
first on the list. 

The performance of ‘‘Die Walktire,” which occurred 
on the evening of February 4, met with liberal support. 
Wagner enthusiasts were re-enforced by Madame Nor- 
dica’s admirers, the occasion being looked upon as one of 
exceptional interest, in that it gave the favorite vocalist 
an opportunity to appear for the first time in the réle of 
Briinnhilde. 

Madame Nordica was heard last season in the last act 
of ‘‘ Siegfried,” and her success at the time aroused con 
siderable interest, and led to the belief that she might 
achieve as distinct a triumph in the more exacting rdle of 
the heroine of the opening drama in the Trilogy. But 
it is one thing to sing and act the love-scene which fol- 
lows Siegfried’s awakening of the fire-protected Briinn 
hilde, and quite another to sustain the heroic réle of the 
mightiest of the Walkurior. The part does not, in 
truth, show Madame Nordica at her very best. She has 
nevertheless studied it with great care, and if her imper- 
sonation fails as a whole in brilliancy and in soul-stirring 
qualities, it is most interesting in detail, and stands far in 
advance of that of the average performer. 

Herr Krauss’s fine endowments should entitle him, by 
rights, to a greater measure of praise than one is able to 
accord him. His Siegmund had much to commend it; his 
unusually clear enunciation of the text, splendid sonority 
of tones, and magnificent physique compensating in no 
slight degree for a lack of poetic feeling and imagination, 

Friiulein Gadski touched a far deeper note in her por- 
trayal of Sieglinde, a character with which she is evidently 
in sympathy and interprets most convincingly. 

Of Herr Fisher there is little to say. Every one knows 
and admires his Wotan, and he remains the most consci- 
entious, reliable, and capable of artists. The other mem- 
bers of the cast, the stage- fittings, scenic effects, etc., must 
in all charity be passed over without comment. 

The performance of ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” with M. Ibos 
and Madame Melba in the title rdles, drew a large andi- 
ence for the Saturday matinée. Madame Melba was in 
brilliant voice, and carried all things before her. 
Ibos’s impersonation disclosed much fervor and consider- 
able dramatic feeling, and he achieved a more marked 
success than he has heretofore placed to his credit. 

But if the matinée performance was crowded, it must, 
on the other hand, be confessed that the Saturday evening 
representation of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” met with anything but 
extensive patronage. 


Among the many interesting concerts of the weck, the 
introductory matinée at the Astoria—first in the series of 
concerts arranged for Herr Seidl and his orchestra—proved 
particularly worthy of notice. 

The programme was made up of Beethoven’s Leonore 
overture No. 8, Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathétique, 
and Max Brusch’s Second Concerto for violin, Miss Maud 
Powell being called upon to interpret the solo part in the 
last-named composition, and displaying her accustomed 
breadth, technical skill, and beauty of tone. 


An old favorite reappears among us in the person of 
Mr. Franz Rummel, who must ever be regarded with 
warm interest by reason of his many claims to distinction 
as a pianist of uncommon ability and a musician of rare 
endowments. Mr. Rummel was heard by a numerous au- 
dience on the afternoon of Tuesday, February 8, at Chick- 
ering Hall, his recital including a Beethoven Sonata, op. 110; 
Schumann's Fantasie, op.17; a barcarolle and two preludes, 
by Chopin; and’a caprice and intermezzo, by Brahms. 


Among the important announcements of Lenten con- 
ich gives promise of a series of afternoon 
and evening entertainments arranged for the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. These concerts will take place on 
March 1, 9, 12, 14, 16, and 19, and will bring forward as 
soloists Madame Nordica, M. Ysaye, M. Plancon, and 
Mr. Josef Hofmann. Mr. Hofmann has not been heard here 
for several years, in the course of which he is said to have 
developed from an interesting and gifted child into a pian- 
ist whose performances merit recognition. 
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KVENING GOWN 
ss stration on page 149. 
with the Lenten season close at hand, there is a 
| for ball gowns, and some of the newest are 
mest that have been shown this season. One 
y smart gown from McCreery & Co. is made of 
taffeta silk and tulle, the tulle studded with 
e upper part of the skirt is made like an apron 
aud fits over the hips and in front with absolute 
less Whatever Below the silk front is a wide 
inderpetti of tulle, and the back is also of 
he front of the waist is of the tulle, but there is a 
t give y the silk, of which the greater part of 
mposed. On the silk is a beading of gold 
beads, a i little ruching of taffeta silk edged 
velv y-ribbon. This design is very clev 
h: lines give a slender effect to the 
rhe sles ire small puffs of the tulle with a 
ld and bead embroidery Across the bust is 
{ weg lembr ndery and on the left shoul 
ge rose of pink plush and silk. There is a 
1 edged with ruching 
PARIS RECEPTION GOWN 


stration on front page 


us textures are now worn at 
ruous seasons; for instance, while 
vinter, there are many new gowns made of net, 
ippearance of summer 
h in the fabric and in the way in which they 


1 which have all the 


ned. Just at present it is considered extremely 

wear embroidered materials made up over white 

1 lini A very elaborate costume from la 

mma et Marie Weille is made of black net cov 

1 close embroidery of green and black paillettes 
A 
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SPANGLED NET GOWN, PARIS MODEL ON FRONT PAGE 
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The apron front and the bottom of the 
skirt are in a more open pattern, and 
have also an appliqué of black lace. 
This part is put over a lining of em- 
erald satin, and the material is cut 
away under the appliqué to show the 
green lining to the best advantage. 
The skirt is made in demi-train, and 
the upper part is simply a mass of 
spangles, which are exceedingly brill- 
iant. ‘The body of the waist is of the 
black net covered with jet paillettes. 
There is a bolero jacket of emerald 
satin covered with the lace-appli- 
quéd net. In front the jacket forms 
bretelles and a slight blouse. The 
sleeves, which are tight-fitting, are of 
the transparent black net, but have 
long embroidered epaulettes. There 
is a long neck-tie with jabot ends of 
Malines lace of a deep cream-color. 
Odd as it may seem, this gown is con 
sidered appropriate for afternoon re- 
ception wear, and the hat worn with 
it is decidedly summery in its aspects; 
it is made of tulle, and trimmed with 
a wreath of white roses, a sweep- 
ing plume, and a bow-knot of rhine- 
stones. The ermine muff carried with 
it is the only thing wintry about the 
costume, which, while it is to be worn 
now, will be used for one of the new 
spring models, 


WALKING COSTUMES. 

N effective walking gown illus- 
ZX trated on this page is of im 
perial red serge, trimmed with braid- 
ing in black. The waist is made with 
a yoke and neck-band of white satin 
covered with black silk embroidery 
Coming from the neck-band over the 
shoulders, and also just below the 
square yoke, are bands of Persian 
lamb, while over the tops of the 
sleeves are bands of embroidery, giv- 
ing the effect of epaulettes. The front 
of the waist hangs in a wide double 
box-pleat, and there is a band of em- 
broidery which goes entirely around 
the waist just below the yoke. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, corded on the 
side, and shirred on the inside, with a 
pointed cuff trimmed with a band of 
fur and a chiffon ruffle. There is a 
pointed belt of black satin which 
gives a long line to the waist. The 
skirt is quite straight in its lines, but 
there is a broad band of embroidery 
which starts on the left hip and goes 
diagonally*across the skirt and then 
around the foot. The black and white 
against the red is extremely effective 
and very smart. With this gown is 
worn a velvet toque of dull gold-col 
or embroidered in chenille and studded 
with topaz. It has a bird directly in 
front, which gives height, and the co! 
oring of the feathers tones in well 
with the velvet. This is a style.of 
gown which is always effective, but 
should not be worn by any one at all 
stout 

A smart tailor gown illustrated on 
page 149 is severely simple, made on 
quite straight lines; the material used 
is black serge braided with black che 
nille. The skirt is scarcely gored at all, 
but nevertheless fits without darts or fulness on the hips; 
the fulness, which is in a small space at the back, is gath 
ered, not pleated. The coat is made tight-fitting in the 
back, but with straight fronts, and has wide revers which 
extend over to the sleeves. These revers are braided 
with the same braiding that is around the foot of the skirt 
and on the front of the coat. The turn-down collar at the 
back and the sleeves themselves have no braiding, but are 
bound with velvet. The hat is one of the new shapes, 
worn slightly forward, turned up 
at the left side, and trimmed with 
ostrich tips. This is to be one of 
the new spring styles, and is very 
graceful and almost invariably be 
coming. This design is from H 
Luey. 


PERFUMES. 

F the making of perfumes 

there is no end, and, unfor 
tunately, they are within the reach 
of all—from Bridget, who, on her 
‘‘afternoon out,” drenches her 
handkerchief from a ten-cent bot- 
tle, to My Lady, whose costly gar- 
ments give forth a faintly delicious 
scent as she leans back in her car- 
riage. Even the best must be used 
cautiously, a suggestion of fra- 
grance being preferable to a heavy 
odor. A single drop of violet per- 
fume put on a handkerchief sev 
eral hours before it is to be carried 
will be sufficient to please the ol- 
factories without disgusting them 
by its strength. A woman must 
decide what particular fragrance 
she likes best, and use that and 
that only in toilet waters, powders, 
and sachets. Heliotrope sachet- 
powder laid away among articles 
of wearing apparel, and a drop of 
heliotrope extract on handkerchief 
or laces go weil together, while a 
conglomeration of extracts is an 
offence to re‘ined nostrils. 





WALKING COSTUME 


COLONIAL DAYS IN A CONNECTICUT 
PARSONAGE. 
a manse, two storied in front, with a long roof slop- 
ing to one story in the rear, is low-ceiled, many-win- 
dowed, and wide, having four large rooms grouped around 
a central chimney, the entrance hall, twelve feet square, 
being just the width of the chimney, against which is a 
flight of stairs directly opposite the outer door. The 
door, in accord with the general usage, was divided into 
upper and lower halves. 

The time is from 1758 onward. The village green, now 
so beautifully elm-embowered, was then but a common 
pasture-ground, where scattered trees afforded shade to 
sheep, cows, pigs, and gecse. Directly in front of the 
parsonage there stood (and still stood until a great gale a 
few years ago) an immense white ash-tree, under whose 
giant branches the Wequaynock Indians had often built 
their council-fires. From the front door to the gate, pass 
ing by a great ash, was a short flagged walk. 

Under the low roof along the back of the house ran the 
summer kitchen, ‘‘ wash-room,” and ‘‘milk-room.” At 
right angles with the house, stretching eastward, there ran 
out from one corner the immense wood-shed, necessitated 
by the devouring open fires, and from the opposite side, 
stretched in a long line, the other out-buildings. This 
was an improvement upon the common village usage of 
Colonial days, which was to cluster the wood-house and 
smaller out-buildings around the front door. 


That one of the four large rooms which opened by 
four wide-sashed and narrow-paned windows to the west 
and south was oecupied by the parson, both as his study 
and that of his pupils. There were then no theological 
seminaries, and young men who wished to be fitted for 
the ministry studied with those ministers who were held 
in the highest estimation for learning and ability. At 
this period the Rev. Dr. Bellamy of Bethlehem, and the 
Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, of Sharon, seem to have di- 
vided between themselves the greater number of the di 
vinity students of western Connecticut. 

The parsonage furnishings would not strike the modern 
eye as either abundant or very comfortable, yet there were 
few of the day so well supplied. The dark mahogany 
desk, at which the Rev. C. M. Smith wrote hundreds of the 
sermons preached during his fifty-two years’ pastorate in 
Sharon, is still in the possession of his great- great-grandson. 
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SPRING TAILOR COSTUME. —{Ser Pace 148.) 


Some of the fine old chairs and a sofa of the same unrivalled wood, the latter hand 
somely carved, but of severe outlinés and unapproachable discomfort, are in the same 
ownership. An inlaid sideboard of mahogany and satinwood,which adorned the par 
sonage living-room, and which had belonged to the parson’s father, is now owned by a 
great-great-granddaughter. . These, with some round mahogany candle-stands, a mir 
ror, and a few other of the choice things which once stood in the parsonage, are all 
that now remain of its furnishings, save a pair of quaint portraits of King George III. 
and Queen Charlotte. About these the only remarkable thing is that they exist at 
all, for they are on glass, and could only have survived by dint of great care. And 
who could have bestowed this care during and immediately after the war of the Rev- 
olution? The parson and his wife were both very strong patriots, the former having 
been a chaplain to Connecticut troops in active service. It would seem that there 
might have lingered some feeling of personal loyalty to the old sovereigns, which 
preserved their frail presentments with regretful care. 


One of the very few imported carpets then in Connecticut lay on the parson’s study 
floor. The living-room—across the hall from the study, and communicating with 
the study behind it—had a carpet of heavy homespun woollen yarn, woven in a 
pattern of broad lengthwise-running stripes. Such carpets were almost indestructi- 
ble. Some were still made well into this century. In those which I have seen the 
colors were a rich red, a dark yellow, and a dusky green. 

The bedroom of the parson and his wife, communicating directly with the study, and 
through a passage with the kitchen, was a fireless room opening to the south. No 
wonder that in winter its tall ‘‘ four-poster"’ was sheltered with heavily woven linen 
curtains under the more decorative chintz hangings. Bitterly cold and draughty 
must have been the rooms whose only warmth was that which escaped from the 
adjoining rooms; for, no matter how big might be the blaze of the open wood-fire, far 
more of its heat must have cheerily made its way up the wide chimney throat than 
to the opposite wall on which its evening shadows gayly danced. 


At this date, and for many a long year after, there was never a housewife so wealthy 
that she had not her hands full of Martha-like cares. In fact, the richer the family, 
the greater were the cares of its matronly head; but of them all, not even the manor 
ladies were so overburdened as the parson’s wife—the ‘‘ Madam,” as she was then gen- 
erally styled. Ministerial stipends were very small, often not more than $300 or $400 
a year, and on such small sums, eked out by the produce from a certain number of 
acres of glebe land, the minister was expected not only to support his own family, 
but to bear an undue share in entertaining strangers, as well asin aiding the neighbor- 
ing poor. When, as sometimes happened, either the pastor or his wife had private 
property, still more was expected of them, and rarely indeed did they fail to respond 
to thisexpectation. In ‘‘ Parson Smith's” family there was maintained, in addition to 
his own family of six children, ‘‘an average of four penniless orphans during more 
than thirty years.” These were not only fed and clothed, but educated at the parson’s 
sole expense. These, with his own children, the divinity students, and those of the 
boys whom he fitted for college who resided with him, made a household of unusual 
numbers, even for those days of large families, and entailed a great amount of care 
and labor on the part of his wife. 

Long working-hours were then a necessity. Five o’clock was the usual breakfast 


hour in summer, and from six to half past six in winter. Dinner was at noon, and tea 
at six in the winter, and seven in summer. This was so that the many tasks might be 
accomplished, for sufficient unto each day was its own work; it bad no room for 
labors left over from the day before. 

Wheat, rye, and corn were ground into flour and meal at the local mills, and salted fish, 
sugar, molasses, and “ West India sweetmeats” could be bought at the village “stores”; 
but after these we can find hardly a trace of any kind of provisions that did not have to 
be produced and prepared, from start to finish, by the labor of each individual household, 
and this without the aid of any of the devices which we now deem matters of course, 

The Sharon parsonage was distinguished, above nearly all others of its time, in that the 
best of water for laundry purposes was brought into the house from a distant spring by a 
primitive aqueduct of hollowed logs tightly fitted together, and laid at a depth of sev- 
eral feet beneath the surface, while the refuse water was discharged ina similar way in the 
opposite direction, at a distance from any dwelling, 





Imported cloths and silks were almost never worn, save on the most stately occasions; 
but as we find that these, as well as “stuff,” chintz, sarcenet, Brussels point - lace, 
ribbons, velvet, and various other materials savoring more of vanity than of necessity 
were sold in the principal store of this little country town during this period, we may 
reasonably conclude that the dress of ladies and gentlemen was not strictly limited to 
home-made fabrics. But such things were not sold in large quantities, and all things for 
the habitual use of all the members of the household, from its heads to the slaves and 
their children, were made from linen and woollen yarns of various degrees of fineness, 
all spun by the mistress and her maids, and many, if not the most of them, woven at home 
under the housewife’s watchful eye. Fortunately fashions were comparatively stable, 
and the home-made fabrics were exceedingly durable, so that the entire family sewing, 
even without the aid of sewing-machines, probably required little more time than would 
now be devoted to dress-making alone. 





There were no public Sunday-schools in Colonial days. Each household was expected 
to maintain a miniature one of itsown. Yet, as not all heads of families were fitted to 
give instruction, it was the custom of ministers or their wives to receive all who chose 
to come on Saturday evenings, or on Sundays after the last service, and give them instruc 
tion in the Scriptures and the ‘* Assembly’s Catechism.” The parson’s wife also presided 
at the weekly praver-meetings of the women, and bore her part in the frequent spinning 
and sewing bees, which, in the long winter evenings, were held from house to house for 
the benefit of those who stood in need of such neighborly assistance. 

In times of general sickness—which were much more frequent then than now, owing 
to the ignorance of sanitary measures and the means for controlling contagious diseases 
—both the pastor and his wife were ever at the service of the flock. It is recorded of 
Parson Smith and his wife, that during a ‘three months’ visitation of the town by the 
small-pox, during which seven hundred persons had the dreaded disease, either naturally 
or by inoculation,” they spent their entire time in close attendance upon the sick and 
dying, themselves living during the bitter winter weather in an out-house, where they 
were waited apon by a slave who had had the disorder, so they might not needlessly 
expose others HeLEN EvVerTSON SMITH. 





EVENING GOWN OF TAFFETA AND BEADED NET,.—(See Pace 148.] 















































































































Q' CIETY holds no sadder figure than the reduced lady 
tI who cannot help herself or find her place. If she can 
help herself she is no longer the ‘‘ reduced lady”; she is 
the very elevated and triumphant lady; she has had her 
experience of three worlds—that of fashion, frivolity, and 
triumph; that of sorrow and disappointment, and now of 
a triumph, earned by herself, by far the sweetest triumph 
ever wou by mortal; and, as Isaac Taylor says in his 
Physical Theory of Another Life, wat ** pleasure to visit 
several worlds,” to go from Mars to Venus, from Saturn 
to Jupiter, from Aldebaran to Arcturus, and so on, “ to 
stay afew days "’—or a few cycles, as we may term them— 
then to go into ‘society in Uranus” perhaps, although 
that is shadowy, and then to drop back into our own little 
Earth, a very much travelled and learned person, saying, 
in our inmost souls to our starry selves, ‘* After all, hav- 
ing seen the best all over, I like this as well as any 400 I 
have ever been in.” That the successful, reduced, and 
restored lady can say to herself. But she who is unsue- 
cessful! What can she say, and 





WHAT CAN SHE DO? 

She cannot teach, for since her days teaching has be- 
come a scientific profession in which even teachers are 
taught. Asif Mr. Joseffy went to a professor of music 
and Jearned his scales over again; as if Paderewski (‘‘a 
new variety of chrysanthemum”) shook his yellow curls 
over First-Finger Exercises every year to keep up his tech- 
nique! So that none of us who were good scholars thirty 
years ago can impart what the pampered scholars of 
Grammar School No. 17 demand to know now. When 
we see what our grandchildren are learning, how we 
wouder what order of human being they will be in 1930. 
The brain will be like a ‘cucumber farce,” stuffed with 
pungent and eccentric novelties, Well be it for the over 
educated darlings, if they keep cool! Again, how can a 
reduced lady become a nurse, when that gift, supposed 
to be the instinct of woman, when the sister, the daughter, 
the friend, took turns at ‘* watching,” and proved to be 
ineffectual? 

(1 remember a man who drove around a New England 
village every day for several summers to select his watch 
ers for the next night. He had the old-fashioned con- 
sumption—I hope that it has gone out of fashion—and 
every one felt flattered and honored that he wished him or 
her to share his weary coughing hours.) 

Yes, ‘‘ took turns at watching!” and probably did it very 
badly. I remember well doing my share of this amateur 
nursing, and I can remember that I did it very badly, even 
although inspired by the most intense affection and the 
most earnest desire to do it well. I was embarrassed by 
ignorance of those laws which govern the treatment of 
the sick, and, although blessed with an exceptional con- 
stitution, | almost ruined my health by drinking strong 
tea to keep myself awake, and by not knowing that 1, 
the nurse and watcher, must rest, if 1 would save the life 
so dear, which trembled in the balance! 

Now the trained nurse knows all this, and she keeps her 
books like a banker, and the doctor reads them when he 
comes in. She knows, little girl although she may be, 
how to turn over her great heavy patient in his bed and 
to put on his clean sheets without causing him a wrinkled 
rose leaf 

That we did not know. No untrained nurse knows how 
to do either of these necessary things. So when a reduced 
lady comes to a bureau of charitable information and says, 
“1 can be a nurse,” L always tell her,‘* No; that is the last 
thing you can be.” 

She says But I have been waited on. J have had 
nurses. | know what they should be.” 

Doubtless we all know the negative side of the ques- 
tion, but how few of us know the affirmative! 

Here the reduced lady enters upon the hardest and most 
unlovely, and the worst drawback of her unnatural posi- 
tion. She thinks that the vanished prosperity should be 
kept perpetually in mind; that it should be quoted, talked 
about, and rendered a reason for her short-coming in her 
new situation, as the lady's help, in London, left an ex- 
cellent place because the gentleman gave her his wet 
umbrella to shake off without apologizing. The reduced 
lady must remember that if she takes the place of a wait- 
ress, parlor-maid, or servant, she must shake off umbrellas 
and remove aretics better than any Biddy that ever lived. 
She most be even more Bid-able—to make a poor pun, It 
is not what we do which hurts our gentility, it is the way 
we do it. To shake off an umbrella badly would be a 
disgrace. To do it well would be an honor. 

Now the reduced lady has to blunt a very educated set 
of nerves, which Biddy never heard of when she goes 
out to make ber living. If talent fail her to find that soft 
spot as chaperon, as amanuensis, as housekeeper, com- 
panion and friend, which nearly every reduced lady desires 
to fill, then let her bow her crest. It is a thousand pities, 
that with the great crowd of gentle invalids who need such 
a companion, that there are so few available openings for 
the reduced lady—she who can do nothing very well ex- 
cepting to *‘ sit ‘round and be a lady.” 


AN IMPORTANT DISQUALIFICATION, 


I remember well a note from one of the richest and at 
the same time most benevolent women in New York, who 
wrote to me to find her a companion for her invalid 
mother, as [ represented a prominent charity in New 
York—she emphasized these words, ‘Do not send any 
one who will feel her own late importance, nor one who 
wishes to ‘sit ‘round and be a lady.’” 

There is one of the saddest revelations of our common 
weakness—our undying and mistaken vanity. That we 
think more of that glittering and unreal radiance which, 
like a lime-light, fell on us perhaps for a few years, tinting 
us with a color which was not our own, than we do of 
that internal radiance which glows from the great light 
of character, which ought to be shining out from all of us, 
making it of no importance what we do so that we serve 
our race, help the poor, the sick, and the needy, and care 
for the little children. 

It was pathetic to see the women of the South, who 
were made poor by the war; to hear the attempts at read- 
ing Shakespeare without knowing him; the attempts at 
musical execution—those songs which had sounded so 
prettily on the plantation by the moonlight, but which 
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were so cracked and ineffectual in the hard atmosphere of 
the concert-room. Those embroideries, which could not 
hold their own beside the decorative arts. Who has not 
tried to sell them? North aud South, and East and West 
shared in this faltering procession into the realms of art, 
until the wielders of the pencil and the brush threw down 
their exceedingly badly drawn cherubs as they saw the 
energetic sisterhood from Mr. Church’s studio go off to 
Paris to study, study, study—even anatomy—in Mac- 
mounies’s studio; even after ‘‘they knew how very 
weil.” 
PRACTICAL ADVICE. 


It is this splendid renaissance of the true instincts of the 
artist which has been the ruin of all the pin-cushion in- 
dustry of the reduced lady. 

It still flourishes a litth—worse luck!—on the lamp- 
shades—bad art on a lamp-shade! May that, too, soon 
fade away! We cannot be really helping a reduced lady 
by encouraging her to make very reduced copies of Ra- 
phael and Titian. 

Art is sacred, and must not be tampered with. ‘* Can- 
not you think of anything that I can do?” is the most 
common question. Oh, who shall fiud crutches for a lame 
soul! an enfeebled purpose, a case of moral hip-disease. 

**How do I know, dear madam, what you can do?’ 
This is the brutal question which arises to the lips. 

One very happy thought came to a friend of a lady 
who had bad money, a high position, and who gave in her 
prosperity most excellent dinners: 

**Could you not teach people to give dinners? I have 
been eating very bad dinners lately.” 

The idea struck home; and the reduced lady, being a 
woman of strong sense, thought she would try. The end 
was immediate success. She and her daughters made 
delicious dishes, and opened a sort of amateur Delmoni- 
co’s. There they stood ready to help out a hostess whose 
cook had left just before dinner, and to tell the young and 
innocent bride what she should order for dinner. Thus 
was one reduced lady made happy and prosperous. I 
dare not tell who she was, or who she is; but she is be- 
coming a Rothschild, and was not able to half fill her or- 
ders for Christmas mince pies. 

The tea-rooms have been most successful, as the public 
can testify. Those who have to wait long for those but- 
tered bunns! Immaculate and most delicate conceptions, 
buttered by a lady! 

Old Tom “Benton used to say he liked to drink his tea 
out of a cup which had been washed by a lady. 

It would seem, at first blush, that there are so many 
things which can alove be done by a lady that a lady 
need never need help. 


POSSIBLE OPENINGS. 


What a tremendous opening for the refined woman 
there ought to be in rich houses where the parents are 
not refined, but who have the sense to desire that their 
sons and daughters should be more well-mannered than 
themselves. It is the most touching concession which a 
self-made man or woman ever makes—that silent request 
to be told how to do things gracefully, and the remark, 
“I wish my sons and my daughters to have those ad- 
vantages which I did not have myself.” 

Now a lady has her social accomplishments ready for 
use. She knows how to carry herself; she knows what 
good habits mean, what bad ones to avoid. Mentioned 
individually they seem small things, and of very little im 
portance, but in the complete whole how important! 
Good manuers are a duty. Why should not a lady, born 
and bred and improved by several generations of culture, 
go out and put her splendid accomplishments of ‘* being 
a lady” into practice? 

And yet there are those so besotted as to laugh at the 
very idea of teaching good manners. Some people are 
endowed with a natural grace which needs no teaching; 
but they are the very few. When we see a miserably shy, 
awkward boy, who comes in a room breathing hard, and 
who upsets his soup- plate over his best vest, or some 
awkward schoolgirl, who comes dancing and prancing 
about the crowded corridors of a hotel, rushing in head- 
foremost with the belief that she is a pattern of fashiona- 
ble ease, or else so stiff that a ramrod would become a 
pliant vine beside her, who does not wish that some re- 
duced lady of good manners could have the training of 
her? Even the matter of sitting down gracefully, neither 
to lounge or to sit timorously on the edge of her chair, this 
might be taught. 

And to the unexperienced hostess what a blessing 
would be a protracted visit from a finished hostess. That 
graceful woman who, in her own house, always advances 
to meet a lady, but lets the gentlemen come to her. She 
has a chair for every one, and a kind word, She is “civil 
with ease.” She says something appropriate, well turned, 
and gracefully kind toevery one. Her agreeable welcome 
makes the morning call a festive occasion. 

To teach women how to be hostesses would employ all 
the reduced ladies for a decade. In a worid where love 
is at a premium and even respect is not cheap, why should 
women add to the number of those who dislike them— 
this business of being disagreeable hostesses? It is ex- 
tremely unchristian to be rude. It may be a haughty 
assumption, but it is far more apt to be ignorance. 

And yet how hard to get a reduced lady ‘‘a home” 
where she would be of so much service, as she would be 
in a thousand homes which need her in this country! 


A PEEP AT THE PAST. 


It is pathetic to meet an old and reduced lady who 
says, ** i come from the New England country.” ‘‘ New 
England ” gentlemen of a former day were a conservative 
set, and had a noble and hospitable way of living, which 
entailed a goodly care upon their wives and daughters, 
Great butts of Maderia were rolled into the cellar in the 
** fall,” as we denominate the autumn; gin, brandy, and 
whiskey stood on the sideboard to be offered to every one; 
the provisions for the winter were made grandly, like those 
which would suffice the robber-baron castle on the Rhine; 
for there were no canned vegetables to be bought at the 
corner grocery, and no “‘ preserves ” excepting those made 
by the fair hands of the Indy herself. Potatoes and other 
vegetables were put in bins, and the cellar, paved with 





stone and “ bricked in,” became the most picturesque part 
of the house. 

Several retainers “did the work.” Generally one 
American woman, cook and factotum, was the queen of 
the kitchen, and she really was so excellent in every de- 
partment that the head of the house—be he Senator, judge, 
clergyman, editor,or rich cotton-spinner—could ask a party 
to dine with him, on the arrival of the stage-coach, with 
ovly a warning to Statira of a few hours. She had half 
a sheep, any number of chickens, a turkey or two hang- 
ing in that famous cellar; Statira’s mince pies were well 
made, and securely locked up in the coffers of King 
January. She had only to thaw them out. The stone 
jars were full of plum cake made in November, and war- 
ranted to kill at five paces; great cheeses were steeped in 
brandy and sealed hermetically in tins, and tapped at a 
moment’s notice. Barrels of cider were bottled in the 
fall, and had the sparkle cf champagne. The daughters 
of the house knew how to make jellies, custards, whips, 
and trifles, so that if the Senator came in at eleven in the 
morning and told them that Governor Barstow and 
Colonel Pinksterblum would dine with him at five, and 
that he had asked several of the village magnates to meet 
them, down went Latin grammar, piano-forie lesson, and 
sewing; madame went to the kitchen to break the dreadful 
news to Statira, who was apt to become tearful and say 
that it could not be done, but she and they would cook a 
dinner fit to set before the king. 

This habit of lavish hospitality, growing out of the 
ample provision and generous nature of these country 
families, bred ruin and destruction to many of them. No 
one knew what household stuff cost. Raised on the ad- 
joining farm or garden, brought in by clients or tenants, 
the whole thing had a feudal air; and although it was 
luxurious while it lasted, it did not always last long. The 
shoe pinched only when things had to be bought, and per- 
haps the early economy as to dress was developed amid 
this lavish living. 

The conditions of such a life were full of inconsisten- 
cies; there was great “‘ gentility” and pride, which embar- 
rassed the belle of the period. Indeed, such a father and 
such a mother as she had would also have been inexpressi- 
bly shocked had their daughter taken a hotel at the White 
Mountains to conduct it on money-making principles—as 
is ove of the sensible fashions of to-day. These young 
ladies were expected to ‘‘ marry well” or to relapse into 
a lonely maidenhood, in which every species of austerity 
of living followed the bounty of the paternal roof after 
the kind, benevolent father had died. Nothing in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novel of Cranford could be more touching or 
more ludicrous than that early struggle for the ‘‘ appear- 
ance of gentility,” which, fortunately, is becoming an ob- 
solete thing. 

Women were terribly afraid of each other and of hostile 
criticism. If one girl had more individuality or genius 
than wnother she was sure to suffer. When one young 
genius turned out to be a sculptor and went off to Rome 
matrons shook their beads, particularly as she succeeded, 
** Where will this thing end,” was their moun, 

One young girl, who nursed her mother through a long 
sickness, was praised for her devotion, but was taken 
down by the added criticism: ‘‘ We did not suppose you 
were good for anything, because you read too much. Glad 
to see you can do something!” There was very little po- 
liteness of speech in these early days. Impertinence was 
ealled frankness, and envy and hatred and all uncharita- 
bleness grew up in small communities as they do in con- 
vents. Prejudice and a “sitting in judgment,” on the 
part of certain acrid sects, remained to remind the North- 
ern girls that they were of the lineage of those who hanged 
the Quakers and pressed the witches to death—Haw- 
thorne has illuminated that page. 

But the Mayflower blossomed under the snow, and threw 
its fragrance afar, as it does now. Boughton has caught 
the charm in his pictures; and whatever may have been 
the limitations it was a good school for the virtues of 
self-renunciation and prudence, industry and thrift. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


This lavish beginning created many a reduced lady, 
because pride was the natural outcrop; and as for techni- 
cal education, there was none. Thrift and good sense led 
the sensible girls to keep school, to marry, and emigrate 
to the West—these made the nation. But fashion and 
modern sudden fortunes developed another class, who 
might well sit for the Messalinas and the Faustinas. Ob, 
how that old history repeats itself! How its follies were 
modern follies; its mistakes modern mistakes! 

Miss Hetty Higginson, of Salem, teaching a dame 
school in 1782, is described thus: ‘*Her manners are 
courtly, aud her conversation replete with dignity, kind 
feeling, and sound sense.” She taught housekeeping and 
needle-work. I wish that we had that school now, were 
it only that poor women may have a resource when hard 
times come, when factories close up, it would be well to 
teach them the arts of housewifery. 

I find everything has been done for women in the last 
twenty years to make them artists, authors, school-teach- 
ers. literary women, typewriters. Machine-work, phonog- 
raphy, mechanical and free-hand drawing, clay modelling, 
choice music, physical culture, commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping—are all taught at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and in a hundred other good in- 
stitution; but I only hear of two places—one in Boston and 
one in New York—where they are taught to cook and wash 
and iron, to be good domestic servants—the most impor- 
tant of all; and it is these accomplished and educated girls 
who are now suffering the pangs of poverty, and who do 
not know enough of housewifery to cook a beefsteak or 
make a loaf of bread. 

With the reduced lady the absence of technical training 
can now be remedied, if she is young enough and brave 
enough to learn, But to do anything badly, and to do it 
grudgingly, that is not to be commended even if the man- 
ners are courtly and the sense of what is refined is acute 
and perfect. 

A lady should show her breeding as a soldier shows 
his courage by the patience and the strength with which 
he submits to the uncongenial retirement at some retired 
post, or the assignment of some duty which is beneath 
his best prowess. 
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PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
FOR WOMEN. 


BY ELLA BOYCE KIPK, 


Chairman of Educational Department of Federation of Clubs for 
State of Pennsylvania. 


FIRST LESSON. 


making a motion, endeavor to convey the meaning in 
as concise a manuer as possible. 

Remember, in framing a motion, to strike out all words 
that are unnecessary. 

Remember that the chair has the right to state a motion 
clearly and concisely, but has not the right to change the 
meaning of a motion. 

Remember that all are expected to vote intelligently on 
your motion, so state it clearly, and in a tone that all may 
hear. 

Remember that if a motion is not stated clearly by 
the mover, or by the chair, you, as » member of the 
class, have a right to insist on its repetition by asking 
the chair thus: ‘* Madame President [or, ‘‘ Madame Chair- 
man’’}, will you please state the motion again, as I have 
not understood it?” 

Never vote on any motion that you do not thoroughly un- 
derstand. 

Remember that the chair ought always to rise when 
stating a motion. 


THE ORDINARY MAIN MOTION. 


An ordinary main motion is a motion to bring before 
the meeting any business for its consideration und de- 
cision, 

To bring any subject before an assembly in a dignified 
manner, six steps are necessary (and each one of these 
steps should be practised not less than ten times before 
proceeding to the next step) : 

First. The mover of the motion addresses the chair 
thus: ‘‘Madame President,” or, ‘‘ Madame Chairman.” 
(Let us now decide in these lessons to use the term ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Chairman.”) 

Second. The mover then states her name, thus: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Stone of Bath.” (In small cities, or in clubs where all the 
members are known to each other, this will seem unneces- 
sary, and is so in actual practice, but it is best to practise 
this form, to be ready for larger assemblies, when the name 
of the mover as well as her place of residence is needed.) 

Third. The chair recognizes the speaker in a clear voice, 
so that all may know who has the floor, thus: ‘* Mrs. Stone 
of Bath.” 

Fourth. The mover, after being recognized by the chair, 
states her motion as follows: ‘‘ Madame Chairman, I move 
that this club arrange for eight lessons in parliamentary 
law.” 

Fifth. Some member who approves this motion will 
rise and say, ‘‘ Madame Chairman, I second the motion.” 
(It is not necessary for the seconder to give her name, un- 
less asked for it by the chair, but she must stand, and 
second a motion as clearly as though she were stating a 
motion. The chair should never consider a motion sec- 
onded unless the person who seconds stands, addresses 
the chair, and seconds the motion in a clear voice. To 
remain seated and call out, ‘‘ Second the motion,” is bad 
form, and must be corrected at once. In very important 
motions the chair will ask and state the name of the per- 
son seconding the motion. Some authorities do not favor 
seconding a motion, but the weight of expert opinion is 
in favor of such procedure ) 

Sizth. After a motion has been moved and seconded, 
the chair rises and states the motion thus: ‘It has been 
moved by Mrs. Sione of Bath, and seconded, that this 
club shall arrange for eight lessons in parliamentary law. 
Are there any remarks?” The chair must then insist that 
at least ten members present shall speak to this question, 
as parliamentary law, if well taught and carried out by 
the class, will give not only a knowledge of business rul- 
ing, but, what is more essential, the habit of rising and 
expressing, while standing, one’s views on any subject. 
After five or ten minutes have been given to these remarks, 
the chair will say: “The time for discussion is now 
over [or, ** Discussion is now closed”). Are you ready 
for the question?” Give your assent by silence, and not by 
calling out, ‘* Question, question,” as is often done. This is 
bad form, and must not be tolerated. The chair then has 
the right, and it is best that she should again state the 
motion, thus: ‘‘ The question before you is, that this club 
arrange for eight lessons in parliamentary law. All in 
favor please say ‘Aye’; all opposed,‘ No.’ The ‘ Ayes’ 
have it, and the secretary will so record it.” 

Ten minutes of each lesson will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a subject that shall have been given out by the 
chair at a previous meeting. Each speaker will be limited 
to one minute. 

The chair announces: the subject for discussion at the 
next meeting, and then declares the meeting adjourned. 

The subject for the next lesson will be, Amendments 
to the main motion. 


CLUB DEPARTMENT. 
SOROSIS. 

WITH A WOMAN’S CLUB at every little hamlet and four 
corners in the country, and club women cemented into a 
net-work of organization that can fairly support the world, 
it is difficult to create the atmosphere that made of club 
life a martyrdom; yet such was the atmosphere in which 
that pioneer of women’s clubs, Sorosis, now strong and 
famous and with a thirty years’ splendid record behind it, 
drew its first breath. Ridicule, open and pronounced, 
and hostility, thinly veiled, from the prominent citizens 
of the community, men and women whose good opinion 
it was difficult to forfeit, misunderstood on all sides— 
amid such trying surroundings did Sorosis begin. 

‘It took courage of no mean order,” says Mrs. Croly, 
‘*to admit one’s membership in the club”—a change indeed 
from to-day, when Sorosis is recognized as the light that 
shone to guide the feet of women along the many present 
paths of club life. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Tue nistory of Sorosis’s founding, though well known, 
is always interesting. The incident of the famous Dick- 
ens dinner in March, 1868, which purported to be a com- 
pliment to the author, tendered W the leading journalists 
of New York, and the refusal of the managers to admit 
representative pen-women who wished to be present, has 
been regarded as the promoting impulse of the club. It 
is true that this vivified and touched into life the woman’s 
club impulse, but it is also true that the idea was some- 
thing more than an indignant resenting of an unnecessary 
slight. 

ollowing the free discussion of the dinner matter at 
the next Sunday reception of the Misses Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, Mrs.Croly met during the succeediug week Miss Kate 
Field, and proposed to her, in the course of their talk, the 
idea of a woman’s club. At. this encounter really was 
Sorosis born. Miss Field liked the idea, and asked the 
—— of discussing it with Mrs. Henry M. Field, while 
Irs. Croly undertook to secure the co-operation of Mrs. 
Botta. The friendliness, too, of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
an intimate friend of the Cary sisters and the wife of a 
prominent New York editor, was counted upon, and on 
the next Monday, at the meeting or consultation at Mrs. 
Croly’s house, these five ladics were present. Nothing 
definite had been decided upon except the want, as Mrs. 
Croly expressed it, of unity aud secular organization 
among women. ‘Many women,” she said, *‘ were hungry 
for the society of other women whose deeper natures had 
been aroused to activity, who were interested in the 
thought and progress of the day and in what other wo- 
men were thinking and doing.” 

There was no definite plan of work, no special basis of 
organization suggested beyond this cry for communion 
among earnest and thinking women. It was agreed that 
an invitation should be sent out to a few women who it 
was thought would be interested, and the second meeting 
was appointed at the same place one week from the date 
of the first. Between the two Mondays, however, some 
serious happenings took place. Mrs. Field withdrew from 
the project on the ground of an early and indefinite trip 
abroad, and Mrs. Botta also retired, because her husband 
opposed her connection with the scheme. Miss Field had 
been summoned to Boston, and only Mrs. Wilbour and 
Mrs. Croly were left. 

At Mrs. Wilbour’s residence the Sunday afternoon pre- 
ceding the second meeting these two ladies prepared a 
platform and brief constitution to offer to such ladies as 
might appear the next day. As a refutation of one of 
the bitterest obstacles with which Sorosis in its early 
days had to contend —the idea that it was pledged to 
woman suffrage—a part of its first constitution is worth 
quoting: **The object of this association is to promote 
agreeable and useful relations among women of literary 
and artistic tastes. It is entirely independent of section- 
alism or partisanship. It recognizes women of thought, 
culture, and humanity everywhere, particularly when 
these qualities have found expression in outward life 
and work. It aims to establish a kind of freemasonry 
among women of similar pursuits, to render them helpful 
to each other, and bridge over the barrier which custom 
and social etiquette place in the way of friendly inter- 
course. It affords an opportunity for the discussion 
among women of new facts and principles, the results of 
which promise to exert an important influence on the 
future of women and the welfare of society.” 


AT THE MEETING the next day the society was organized, 
under the name of Sorosis, with twelve members. Miss 
Alice Cary, to whom was offered the presidency of the 
new society, at first declined it, but was finally induced 
to acceptit. The first list of officers of Sorosis is an in- 
teresting one: President, Alice Cary; vice-president, Jen- 
nie C. Croly; corresponding secretary, Kate Ficld; com- 
mittee: Phoebe Cary, Ella Clymer, Celia H. Burleigh, 
Josephine Pollard, Lucy Gibbons, and Ellen Louise Dem- 
orest; Charlotte B. Wilbour, recording secretary and 
treasurer. The first meeting of the club, as a club, took 
place at Delmonico’s, then at Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, on Monday, April 20, 1868. The routiue 
of proceedings, as it exists to-day, was there begun. A 
luncheon at one o'clock preceded the other exercises. 
No papers were presented at this first meeting, but a 
lively discussion was had over the choice of a name. 
Sorosis hud already been suggested and accepted unoffi- 
cially at the preliminary meetings, but it was now assail- 
ed, and the decision of the ballot was in favor of the 
other name proposed, that of ‘‘The Woman’s League.” 
During the month intervening before the next meeting, in 
May, a number of those who had voted for the name 
chosen decided that they had been hasty, and one, Mrs. 
Clymer, brought into the May meeting a resolution of re- 
consideration. This gave an opportunity for a second 
ballot, and Sorosis was restored by a large majority vote. 
It is interesting, as showing how tentative the whole pro- 
ject was, that this action cost the club the co-operation 
of three prominent women, Miss Field, Mrs. Gildersleeve, 
and Mrs. Gibbons, who resigned at once. 

At this May meeting the president, Miss Cary, presided 
for the first and only time, her health rendering it impos- 
sible for her to continue. Sorosis was thriving, however, 
notwithstanding these various handicaps, and by the June 
meeting the original dozen had been increased to fifty, 
and the club was fairly started. After Miss Cary’s resig- 
nation the club was without a president during its first 
year, the plan being adopted to elect a chairman at each 
meeting. Experience showed that this method could be 
bettered, and in March, 1869, Mrs. Croly was made presi- 
dent by acclamation, and the influential growth of the 
club began. 


THE SUCCEEDING HIsToRY of Sorosis must be summed 
up more briefly. It is full of suggestive achievement at a 
time when the presentation of any organized and public 
effort on the part of women laid them open almost to the 
opprobrium of the community. The membership of the 
society represented a company of women thoughtful, in- 
telligent, brilliant—women of original ideas and strong 
opinions, and with the ability to defend them. The pro- 
jects that constantly came up were big with significance. 
These were sometimes temporarily defeated, but afterward 
took shape either in or out of the club. One of these 
was the idea of a woman’s parliament, which, voted down 
at its presentation before Sorosis, was within a few months 
carried through under the name of The Woman's Council, 
whose three days’ session in New York, participated in 
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by Mrs. Charles Pierce, then of Cambridge, Mrs. Horace 
ow: and others, was really the starting-point of The Wo- 
man’s Congress. From the investigation instituted by a 
Sorosis committee upon thesubject of foundling-asylums 
there resulted, after its report with a startling array of 
facts had been presented before the club, an agitation 
which soon sondnendl the first foundling-asylum to be 
built in New York city. 


UNDER THE PRESIDENCY of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
who succeeded Mrs. Croly at the end of the first year and 
remained president for five years, an interest in health 
and dress reform was created through a series of lectures 
which she instituted, and which were given by medical 
women in various places, that has not yet ceased to bear 
fruit. Mrs. Wilbour’s impetus to the growth of the club 
was strong and lasting, aud was evidenced in many ways. 
Her crowning work, to quote Mrs, Croly in her little bro- 
chure on the history of Sorosis, was the revival of the idea 
of the “ Congress,” as proposed by Mrs, Paulina Wright Da- 
vis, and the ** Woman's Parliament,” as proposed by Mrs. 
Croly, and the fusion of both these in a scheme which re- 
sulted in the movement known as the “‘ Association for 
the Advancement of Women.” The list of papers and 
participants in the first Congress, held in October, 1873, in 
New York, and which was the result of Mrs. Wilbour’s 
thought and action, is impressive,and shows that the many 
interests which are decmed new in woman’s clubs found 
a voice long ago through this giant pioneer: ‘* How Can 
Women Best Associate?” Julia Ward Howe; * Enlight- 
ened Motherhood,” Augusta Cooper Bristol; ‘* The Invio- 
lable Home,” C. B. Wilbour; ‘* The Co-Education of the 
Sexes,” Mrs. E. C. Stanton; *‘ A Collegiate Education for 
Women,” Caroline A. Soulé; ‘‘ No Home and the No Home 
Influences,” Laura M. Bronson; ** The Higher Education 
of Women,” Professor Maria Mitchell; ‘‘ Normal Higher 
Education,” Miss Frances E. Willard; ‘‘ Woman's Work 
in the Pulpit and Church,” Rev. Augusta J. Chapin and 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford; *‘The Relation of Woman to 
her Dress,” Mrs. Abba G. Woolson; ** Woman's Place in 
Government,” Mary F; Eastman; ‘* The Enfranchisement 
of Woman,” Isabella Beecher Hooker; ‘‘ The Relation of 
Woman to the Temperance Cause,” Elizabeth K. Churchill; 
** Practical Culture,” Emma Marnsedel; ‘* Kindergarten,” 
Miss E. P. Peabody; ‘‘ Temperance,” Harriet N. H. Goff; 
“Endowments for Women’s Colleges,’ Catharine E. 
Beecher; ‘‘ Of the Needs and Claims of Women Teach- 
ers,” Catharine E. Beecher; ‘‘ Women in the Medical Pro- 
fession,” Mary Putnam-Jacobi; ‘The Relation of Wo- 
men’s Work in the Household to the Work Outside,” Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell; ‘‘ Women in the Legal Pro- 
fession,” Phebe A. Cousins. 

In the fifth year of her presidency Mrs. Wilbour went 
abroad for a long stay, and the duties of the chair fell 
upon the able vice-president, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
who fulfilled them to the end of the term. Mrs, Croly 
was then re-elected, retaining the office for eleven con- 
secutive years. Succeeding Mrs. Croly have come Mrs, 
M. Louise Thomas, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. Jennie 
de la M. Lozier, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, and the 
present president, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall. 


‘*NEw TIMES” have created “new manners,” and the 
Sorosis of later years has not been called upon to defend 
itself for being itself. The spirit and tradition, however, 
of the earlier Sorosis have never been lost. Loyalty among 
its membership and a beautiful spirit of helpfulness tow- 
ard all women are still the key-note of its existence. An 
alert ear to catch the advance-notes of some on-coming 
movement among women is a peculiar attribute of the 
club early and late. In 1890 it seized and focussed the 
trembling waves of organization which resulted in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 1894 it threw 
its doors wide open with a hospitality that has rarely been 
equalled, and out of this visit of the club women of the 
Empire State sprang the New York State Federation. 

While it is comparatively rare that an outsider address- 
es the club in a regular programme, a part of Sorosis’s ef- 
fort from the very beginning has been the recognition of 
any achievement of any woman. The list of Sorosis’s 
distinguished guests for the past thirty years will include 
the names of every American woman who has won dis- 
tinction, small or great, in any honorable line, and that, 
too, of almost every foreign visitor of eminence among 
the sex. Its beautiful pledge, which the club owes to 
Mrs. Wilbour, is never taken in a light spirit, and the sig 
nificance of its name—a compound fruit resulting from 
many flowers—is full of practical significance of its 
work, For thirty years Sorosis has represented faithfully 
the active interests of women throughout the civilized 
world. 


THE RECENT CONVENTION, in Chicago, of the amateur 
musical clubs of the country to form a federation accom- 
plished its purpose. The National Organization was 
formed, and Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, was elected president. The two days’ session of the 
convention in Chicago was conducted by the president of 
the temporary organization, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, of New 
York. Mrs. Sutro is well known for her interest in the 
world of music; and to her, probably more than to any 
other one woman, is due the carrying through of the fed- 
eration project to the basis of definite establishment. Mrs. 
Sutro’s efficient work in presenting at the Atlanta Expo- 
sition the record of women’s musical achievements, her 
zeal in behalf of the Woman's Department of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association, at its convention in this city 
last June, together with her persistent and devoted work 
for weeks preceding the Chicago convention, were most 
useful contributive agents to the ultimate success of the 
federation plan. There were present in Chicago over 
one hundred delegates, representing a membership close 
upon twenty thousand women in the various musical 
clubs of the country. Among some of them were Mrs. 
Chandler Starr, of Rockford, Illinois; Mrs. Russell Dorr, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. J. M. Webster, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. William 8.Warren, Miss Katharine F. Kriegh, 
and many others. The convention was the guest of the 
Chicago Amateur Musical Club, an organization of five 
hundred women, among whose widely known members 
are Mrs. John M. Clarke, Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Mrs. 
George B. Carpenter, Mrs. Clarence Eddy, and many more. 
The plans of the new organization are not yet announced, 
but it is expected that it will be a great stimulus to musi- 
cal culture throughout the country. 
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MRS. JENNIE ©. CROLY 


A PRETTY sToRY told by 
Mrs. Helmuth, president of 
v New York State Fede 

n, at the breakfast of the 
I lia F. Wadleigh Associa 
tior ! New York, recent 

\ concerning her little 
hild’s ideas ofage. The 


isked Mrs. Helmuth 


to beg 1 romping play with 
The re juest Was de nied 

the ground that grandma 

t old to play like 

that whereupon the child 
hesitated and considered 

You're not old, grandma 

he finally decided and an 
nounced only your hair 


WorpD COMES FROM MAIN} 
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MISS ALICE CARY, 
First President of Sorosis 





MRS. MARY LYON DAME HALL, 


Present President of Sorosis 








MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS 





MRS. ELLA DIETZ CLYMER. 


will be a disappointment to 
many. The congress opens 
with a ball on Monday even 
ing, and there will be a recep 
tion on the night of February 
22 at the Arlington Hotel 
The election of officers takes 
place Wednesday, February 
23. Headquarters will be at 
the Ebbitt House. 


THE MONTHLY MEETINGS 
of Chiropean, the large and 
flourishing Brooklyn, New 
York, club, are preceded al 
ways by a luncheon. The 
meal is served with delightful 
informality. The company is 
seated in cozy groups about 
the banquet-room, and from a 
single central table the courses 


of a most interesting little are handed round. Although 
Sirmkespeare club. It is com from one hundred and fifty to 
posed of only six members, two hundred women are usu- 
who meet fortnightly to study ally present,this buffet service 
the works of this author. A is perfectly satisfactory so far 
decidedly original method was as the viands are concerned, 
adapted, different from the and the sociability of the com 
usual plan of reading a play pany is enhanced. This club 
ra portion of it together and in its committee on municipal 
then discussing it Instead affairs has drawn up a petition 
each member before the meet that is to be presented verv 
ing makes out a list of ques MRS. JENNIE DE LA M. LOZIER MES. WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH soon to the State Legislature 
tions to bring out the know This urges the passage of an 
ledge of the others. This pis THE PRESIDENTS OF SOROSIS FROM THE FOUNDING OF THE CLUB act similar to the Small Parks 
proved to be very interesting 


ind suggestive, and after four 


n is of practice with it a 

little card game grew out of it. This was published by 
the club and put on sale in Camden the Saturday before 
Christmas. is success was instantaneous. By Wednes- 
day eve was paid out of the club’s earnings through 
this enterprise. The game is on the line of the familiar 
one of Authors, is printed on white cards, with a pretty 
view of Can mountains and the bay in the foreground 
lithographed on the reverse side 


[uk SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Daughters 


f the American Revolution, which begins on Monday 
next, February 21, in Washington, promises to be of un 
ial interes It is expected that a large attendance of 


Daughters will be 
women 


resent, counting close to a thousand 
Some of the important business to come before 
the congress, which will last three days, is in connection 


with the Memorial Hall to be erected by the national so 
ciety as a woman's club-house, and for the preservation 
of Revolutionary relics. This building will include a large 
audience-room, where the annual meeting of the Daughters 
can be held, and it ic thought it will be a good investment, 
as no such building for the use of women’s gatherings ex- 
ists in Washington. Over twenty-five thousand dollars 
is already in hand for the promotion of this plan. The 
election of national officers will also be an important mat- 
ter of the convention. Mrs. Adiai E. Stevenson, the pres 
ent president-general, retires, leaving her place to be filled. 
Mrs. Donald McLean of New York and Mrs. Daniel Man 
ning of Albany are regarded as the two most promising 
candidates for the place. A report will be received at the 
congress of the failure of the project to unite the D. A. R 
and D. R. societies of the country—an announcement which 


act of 1897,and urges the board 

to buy and lay out small parks 

in the older wards of the 
borough. The ladies are quite confident that some of the 
appropriation asked for by New York for small parks 
and play-grounds will come to them. 


AN INNOVATION AT THE WESTCHESTER Woman’s Club 
in Mount Vernon, New York, is that instituted by the 
recently elected president, Mrs. Leslie McLean. Mrs. 
McLean has begun a series of biweekly receptions for the 
members of the club at her own residence. These are 
purely club functions, participated in by club members. 
The receiving party consists of the officers of the club, 
and the time is spent in talking over—not in formal meet- 
ing, but from group to group—club plans and develop- 
ments. The plan is a unique one and has commendable 
features, particularly among clubs in suburban towns and 
smaller cities. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PREPARATIONS FOR SPRING. 

LREADY, though the blustering winds 

are cold, anu the stinging sleet flies, and 
snow lies on the fields and streets, we begin 
to feel the coming of the spring. ‘The days 
are perceptibly longer, and the sun climbs 
higher in the sky. Before many weeks the 
robins and bluebirds will be here again, 
crocus and jonquil, snowdrop and _ violet 
will push their.way into the light and fill 
the world with’bloom, and the tired hearts 
will bound with gladness, for Nature is un- 
sleeping, and the seasons never fail to come, 
and presently the footsteps of the spring 
will make beautiful country and town alike. 





In midwinter, as in the laggard February 
days which usher in the merry month of 
March, the housekeeper prepares for the 
next season. A vigorous and early campaign 
against every lurking insect foe should be 
made now, Closets and wardrobes thorough- 
ly cleaned now will not be infested by the 
predatory moth a month hence. House- 
cleaning, so great a burden if left to be done 
all at once, is a comparatively light affair if 
closets, pantries, and store-rooms are gone 
over by degrees in anticipation of the 
thorough process which will come with May. 





One may now decide at leisure which 
rooms must be repapered and painted, and 
where additions to the house may be made— | 
a porch here,a bay-window there. Archi 
tects and mechanics, paper -hangers and 
painters, may be engaged now to advantage, 
and the prudent and forehanded householder 
will get the work needed done and out of 
the way before the rush of the later spring. 


About summer dress-making, much of it 
tan be finished now by having a seamstress | 
in the house, and helping her with the girls’ 
shirt-waists and the children’s school and 
best frocks. A woman whose large family, 
including five daughters of different ages, 
keeps her busy with planning and contriving, 
says that she simply takes a month now and 
then and devotes it solidly to sewing. ‘TI | 
put aside calling and visiting; I do not en- 
tertain friends; I do not go out. I just set 
about my family dress-making as if | were 
a general planning acampaign; and the girls 
help, and we make a real frolic of it—some 
thing like an old-fashioned sewing-bee. At 
such times I provide an entertaining book, | 
and we take turns in reading aloud, and as 
we arrange the house work with a view to 
the spring sewing, we have the satisfaction 
of seeing everything done as we had intended. 
A great deal of our work is necessarily mak- 
ing over and cutting down, for in a large 
family the younger ones have to be fitted 
out with some of the clothes the elders have 
outgrown; but I try to give a new touch by 
a ribbon, or a bit of embroidery, or lace, or a | 
different cut and trimming, so that the child 
whose spring frock is made out of her 
sister’s last year’s gown will not feel con- | 
spicuous, but will enjoy the sense of some- 
thing individual in her own toilette.” 


| 


This was judicious and sensible, and per- | 
haps in days to come no family events will 
be more cherished in memory than just these | 
sewing-bees at home. 


One does not mind fog or rain, sharp 
winds, or a flurry of snow when one’s hands 
are pleasantly occupied, and the household 
is held together by a common interest. In 
the chilly days when the fireside makes a 
common centre, and the sitting-room or li 
brary is the family rallying-place, even so 
ordinary a thing as Edna's frock or Johnny’s 
jacket may be invested with a charm for 
those who set loving stitches in the small | 
garments. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A pone type of the highest order 
ex 


° nce in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker & (0's 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


COSTS LESS 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 

By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1730. 
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Powder 
Delicious Biscuit, 
Griddle Cake 
and Doughnut 


Yat} pase een 
SKINZEROM 








A Warming Winter Drink 


that protects and nourishes is ; 


It is the ideal condensed food—refreshing—strength-giving—a 
veritable foe to fatigue. Prepared in a minute with cold or hot water, 
Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere. 


Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


“No. 4711” Sivocnne s0are stents 


for sample cake, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 
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** Plus de Maux de Dents” 


(No more Toothache.) 


A Postal Will Do 


Send for the Little Red Book that tells of the 
quaint story and remarkable medicinal proper- 











fing ofthe DENTIFRICES 4; R.R.P.P. 
PASTE sen BENEDICTINS DE SOULAC. 


All perfect dentifrices and in Elixir form cure toothache and inflammation. 
BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @@e@eeoeoeoeoooe 


LEICHNER’ FETT-POWDER «v0 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


Nameline 


TheModemn STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 














Pears’ 


Which would you rath- 
er have, if you could have 
your choice, transparent 
skin or perfect features ? 

All the world 


choose one way; and you 


would 


can have it measurably. 

Ii you use Pears’ Soap 
and live wholesomely 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 
ture has for you. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 
or @ generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 





| 
E.ty’s CREAM BALM 
contains no cocaine, mercury nor any other in- 
—— drug. It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
Kays Pain and Inflammation. Heals 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
} Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; 
| Trial Size 10 cts. at Druggists or by mail. 
} ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York 


ag Wine- 
Sef. 


has been used in the 











| Paris hospitals for j», 4 
over thirty years, \/ 

and physicians 

concede it to have / 


more sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget itisa 

Pure Wine, and so cer- 
| tified by the U. S. Govt, 
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The Boston Cooking-School Magazine 
Janet McKenzie Hit, Editor. 
Published Bi-Monthly. 


The best and most prac 
tical Culinary Magazine in 
the world. An authority on 
and Domestic 
conomies. Newest and 
Choicest Recipes, Helpful 
Suggestions Beautifully 
illustrated. 90 to 100 pages 
Full of interest to women 


from cover to cover. so cents 

per year; ro cents per copy. 

Special rates to clubs. 

22 &cheol S&t., Room B, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ou sleep 
and Croup. 








ANSWERS-TO “4 #4 


‘CORRESPONDENT 








DRESS. 


Scnsoninen,—In the pattern-sheet diagram you mention, which is the 
back of a akirt, 42 is the length, 30 the width at the bottom. The 11 and 
the 1, as you inferred, are so many inches from c, while 5 means so many 
inches sloped off the lower straight edge, This breadth js joined from 
24 to @% to Fig. 13, which has the same figures in the corners, and the 
two back breadths are joined at the middle from 26 to 27. Keeping 
these facts in mind, if you will read throngh the paragraph at the head 
of the sheet, entitled * Directions for Using the Patterns on this 
Sheet,’’ you will see better what is intended, and which of the figures 
meau dimensions, which merely indicate how different parts are joined. 


Reaven —A cut paper pattern of a wash shirt-waist will be given 
in a forth-coming uumber of the Bazan, probably the number for 
February 26. 


Don.—By “ skirts made separate from the lining” I mean that the 
seams are bot sewed together; the lining of silk or percaline, or what- 
ever it may be, is first cut ont, made like a regular dress skirt,with the 
facing at the bottom, crinoline, if you wish it, stiffened, or finished with 
» roffle, ae so many of the new liniugs are: then the dress skirt is cut 
out, flolehed at the bottom with a hem or facing, and the lining and 
the skirt are put on the same belt. The material of which you enclose a 
sample would look well made separate from the lining, bat then | pre- 
fer all ekirts made that way unless the very heaviest cloth ones, as I 
think they hang more gracefully. 


MacDonaty.—The sample you enclose of India silk always looks 
well with a toach of red; of course that was the fad last summer, but 
it ils to be used again. A pretty way for you to make up the skirt 
will be to trim it with three or four small raffles around the bottom, 
each bound with narrow red satin ribbon; the waist, quite full in 
front, trimmed with rows of knife-pleated white moiré ribbon put on 
across, not up and down; the sleeves shirred with a equare epauiette 
trimmed with the knife-pleating of white. There should be a sash of 
red taffeta, and a stock-collar of red with some white ribbon at the back 
of the neck. It is too early yet to give reliable information about spring 
hats. I ehenld not think that the India silk would look well in your 
parlor. Why not usea velours or plush band and draped back curtains ? 
Of course there is nothing very new about this, but it is altogether the 
best thing If you want to hide the mantel. ‘The fire-screen should 
look very well in front of the register—that is, unlese it is of glass. 


A. K. M.—Gros grain silk is in style, and will look very smart 
trimmed with black velvet. You can pat embroidered or jetted net on 
the front of the walet and In the sleeves, and it will look quite like 
new. You can easily remodel it to look like illustration in Bazar No. 
8, page 44, and I shoald think that would be very becoming to you 
The notion-counters of the large department stores keep the linings 
you wish; they are not expensive. As tothe cut-stee) belts or the velvet 
beaded with steel, they vary in price, some can be had for as low 
as $5, but they range in price up to $50 and over. 1 should think you 
could very easily make yourself a belt that would be much handsomer 
than anything you could buy for the same money. 


Txroveseac.—In a complete wedding troussean there should be 
enough provided to last a year, that is the old-fashioned idea, but as 
the styles vary so much now, most women buy the gowns that they 
need for the season of the year they are married, and then put aside 
the money for those that are needed later. Eight of each under-gar- 
ment is quite a sufficient number. You will need two cloth gowns, 
two silk ones, ope or more evening gowns,a tea gown, a matinée, a 
jacket, andawrap. This, of course, is a rough estimate, and as you do 
not tell me whether you are to live in the city or country it is hard to 
be more explicit. It is more sensible, if you are married in full dress, 
to have two walsts made for your wedding gown, for then you can use 
it for a dinner or ball gown afterwards. 


Cuanrcorre —Both plain satins and brocades are to be worn in the 
spring, bat the moiré effect is coming in again also. The brocades 
with the large figures are by far the best to bay, they are mach more 
effective than the emall designe which have been so mach used in 
cheap ready-made skirts. 


KE. Hl. A.—The question as to tae lining of a gown you will find an- 
ewered above to “Don.” Stitching would not look well as a finish 
to a brocade skirt. You should have a hem biind-stitched, or if you 
use any trimming have satin or velvet folds. There is no end of 
things that you can do with Chantilly lace flounces; soak them in 
alowhol or beer to freshen them, then you can sew them on net and 
make up over a silk foundation, and you will have a very emart gown. 
There are many new designe in lace gowns, and they are sure to be 
fashionable this sammer. 


Pavia —Girls of twelve and thirteen who are very tall for their age 
wear skirts to their shoe-tops, or even below, but it is a pity to pat 
a girl too early into long gowns.—Have you read the little book en- 
titled Beauty and Hygiene, published by Harper & Brothers? You 
will find tn that most excellent advice in regard to the treatment of 
the skin, which it will be quite safe for you to follow. 


E.vszanuera.—No, there will be no decided change in wash shirt- 
waleta, as you will see in an iilnstrated article shortly to be published 
in the Bazan. The sleeves are emalier, but the same shape, and that 
is about the only difference there is, while the heavier materials will be 
more used than the thin ones. There have been lately a great many 
charming illustrations in the Paris Letter for fancy silk waists, and 
there are to be more. For a skirt pattern for a general atility skirt 
you cannot do better than to use the three-piece skirt. Flounces and 
trimmings or any elaborate cut of skirt are better for smarter purposes, 


W. FP. M.—French mall does wash, but I think you will find it difi- 
cult to give it that same glossy look that it has when itisnew. Care- 
ful starching with clear starch may do it, but I should advise your 
giving it or sending it to some French laundress the first time. 


HOME INTERESTS 


Mamie.—Yes, witch-hazel and glycerine may be need for the com- 
plexion, or a lotion that bas a more pleasant odor may be prepared of 
equal parte of glycerine and rose-water. With many skins glycerine 
does wot agree, as it causes a dry, burning sensation, and irritates 
rather than soothes. If, however, you have used it with no such dis- 
agreeable consequences, you may continue to do so. In advising you 
to avoid face lotions, your friends probably have in mind such cos- 
metics as contain deleterious ingredients. Pure witch-hazel and gly- 
cerine will certainly prodace no skin disease. 


Oy Suuecxtisen.—I shoald send soch things as I wanted to dispose 
of in the way you mention either to the Woman's Exchange, 12 East 
Thirtieth Street, or to the Society of Decorative Art, 14 East Thirty- 
fourth Street. Both of these places are accustomed to taking women's 
work, and you have only to write to them to make your arrangements, 


duuier.—“* Sheridan's Ride” was written by Mr. Buchanan Read, 
who was born in 1822, and died in 1872. He was a native of Chester, 
Penueylvania. He entered the studio of a sculptor in his early youth, 
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and afterward began to paint. During the years of his maturity he 
was a worker with both pen and brush. He spent most of his later 
life abroad, His poem “ Drifting” used to be quoted constantly. Do 
you remember it? It begins in this way: 


My soul to-day 
Is far away, 
Sailing the blue Vesuvian Bay; 
My wingéd boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swings round the purple peaks remote. 


And now, my dear Juliet, will you help me with a question? Can 
you tell me why it is that so many persons wil! become suddenly in- 
terested in the same idea? You are only one of many, for instance, 
who have written me within the last few weeks about the Rubaiyat 
and Omar Khayyam. What made you ask? I often wonder about 
questions as I do about visits. On one day half a dozen persons, for 
no apparent reason, will be moved to go and see one individual, and 
for days afterward nobody may darken that person’s door again. 
Now there is a nice question for the psychologists to settle. 

I think I will give you a quotation from Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole 
when I answer your other query about the meaving of Rubaiyat, pre- 
facing it by telling you that the great Omar was an astronomer of 
Persia who died about 1123, and who was one of the learned men of 
the world. This is what Mr. Dole says: “ Contentedly living in his 
beautiful city of Nishapar, where the roses that be loved so passion- 
ately wafted their fragrance across his terrace, occupied with those 
lofty questions which come home with doubly powerful insistence to 
an astronomer, he looked at the world with curiously quizzical eyes. 
Occasionally, as a recreation perhaps, he would pose an exquisitely 
perfect little quatrain or Rubai'y, the conventional form of which called 
for the first two lines and the last to rhyme, the rhymes being in many 
cases triple, quadruple, or even quintuple. The third line was gener- 
ally left blank, though there are instances of the same rhyme occur- 
ring in all four lines. Like the conventional Japanese poems, these 
Rubatyat are each entirely distinct and disconnected. In the manu- 
scripts that have come down to the present time they are always copied 
in alphabetical order, arranged in accordance with the letter that ends 
the rhyme 

You pronounce the name Ri-bi-ydt, and you say Omar Ki-yim, a 
broad sound being given to all the vowels, except the ain yit. That 
Omar was a liberal thinker you may gather from these lines: 





Pagodas, just as mosques, are homes of prayer ; 

‘Tis prayer that church bells chime into the air; 
Yea, Charch and Ka’ba, Rosary and Cross, 

Are all bat divers tongues of world-wide prayer. 


Hearts with the light of love illumined well, 
Whether in mosque or synagogue they dweil, 

Have their names written in the book of love, 
Unvext by hopes of heaven or fears of hell, 


They say that when the trump shall sound its knell 
Our Friend will sternly jadge and doom to hell. 

Can aught bat good from perfect goodness come ? 
Compose your trembling hearts, ‘twill all be well. 


This is from the translation made by Fitzgerald, a translation that 
is the most famous of all the many that have been made. It came like 
a revelation to the English world of letters in 1859, and there were 
many persons who found it difficalt to believe that such a man as Omar 
Khayyam had ever lived, or that this poem could have been written so 
many centuries before and been undiscovered by the world until this 
time. 


Cc. E. H.—In the little book called The Expert Waitress, published by 
Harper & Brothers, you will find minute directions for setting a 
luncheon and dinner table, and directions how to serve the meals. 1 
advise you to get the book, for it is extremely useful. If possible ase 
a polished-top table for the lancheon, with an embroidered centre- 
piece, and place doilies to match. Have a jardiniére of ferns or flowers 
in a low bow! or vase in the centre, and smal! dishes of different kinds 
of bonbons placed about. The covers should be laid in the usua! way, 
with knives, forks, spoons, and glasses, a place plate and foided napkin, 
and aroll. I would suggest for the luncheon mena: 


Grape-fruit. 
Clam broth. 

Pastry patties filled with lobster and mushrooms creamed. 
Broiled chops with eweet-potatoes and chestnuts soaffié 
Quail on toast, celery, and apple salad with mayounaise 

Café parfait. 
Fruit, bonbons. 
Coffee in demi-tasses, créme de menthe. 


The grape-fruit can be made a very pretty beginning if the skin is cut 
to resemble a basket, the handle made of the upper part with a small 
ribbon bow tied to it, and the lower part the basket, holding the flavored 
and sweetened pulp, decorated with a few candied cherries. The clam 
broth should be served with a teaspoon of whipped cream on the top 
of each cupful. The dish of chops with sweet-potatoes and chestnuts 
is a Southern dish, and very good indeed ; the chestnuts are boiled in 
sweetened water and then mashed with the boiled sweet-potatoes, the 
whole is beaten into a light sonfflé with cream and batter, and browned 
for a minute or two in the oven. It is served in pyramid form on a 
platter with the chops standing up against it. The chopped celery and 
apple salad dressed with mayonnaise may be served in green peppers, 
from which the insides have been removed, a spoonful of mayonnaise 
should be put on the top of each pepper. The café parfait should be 
served in tall champagne-glasses. There is nothing especially new to 
suggest in the way of viands. Changes are made rather in the cook- 
ing and serving, and sauces for the old standard things, than in intro- 
ducing any new edibles, and it is in the way she serves her meals that 
the ingenuity of the hostess is shown. The dainty indjvidual little 
tonches that she gives are what lend distinction to her entertaining. 

The table for the dinner party should be laid with a fine white 
damark table-cloth over Canton flannel, a centre-piece and the covers 
as ordinarily arranged. The decorations are flowers, the candles 
burning in single sticks or candelabra under little shades, and the 
small dishes of bonbons and fruit. The host escorts the lady of honor 
into the dining-ruom and places her at bis right at the table, and the 
hostess has the gentleman of honor at her right. All the dishes should, 
if possible, be served from the pantry or passed, and all the carving 
dove off the table. Here is a simple menu for the dinner: 


Oysters ov the half-shell. 
Clear soup. Sherry. 
Celery, olives, salted nuts. 

Fried smelts, sauce tartare. Rhine wine. 
Saddle of mutton, potato croquettes, French pease. 
Red-head duck, currant jelly. Claret. 
Lettuce with mayonnaise dressing. 

Wine jelly with whipped cream, cake. 

Fruit, bonbons. 

Coffee in demi-tasses, cordials. 


Serve the oysters with an oyster-fork on each plate aud a balf-lemon. 
The soup should be served from the pantry, and one plateful passed 
atatime. The olives, smal! stalks of celery, and salted almonds should 
be passed on a tray. The smelts should be served on a platter on a 
napkin, piled into a pyramid, the sauce is served afterwards. The 
saddle of mutton may be carved in the pantry, and a slice on a piate 
given to each person, or, if it is well carved, it may be passed alto- 
gether on a big platter. The duck may be carved and passed on a 


SUPPLEMENT 


platter, or a slice served to each person. The lettuce, with French 
dressing, should be passed in a glass or china bowl. The jelly should 
be made with candied fruits and plenty of wine, and moulded in a ring 
mould; when it is turned ont to serve, the inside of the ring should be 
filled with whipped cream, and the top of the jelly should be decorated 
with candied cherries and pieces of angelica. The fruit and bonbons 
should be passed. The coffee should be served to the ladies with 
cordials in the parlor, and to the gentlemen with cordials and cigars 
in the dining-room. If you have champagne omit the claret and serve 
it with the meat course and during the remainder of the dinner. 
Brandied greengages are made in the same way as brandied peaches, 
Allowing a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, make a thick syrup, 
which is poured over the partly cooked fruit when it is put into glass 
jars, the brandy is added last of all, and the jars are sealed when the 
fruitis cool; brandied greengages may be served like brandied peaches, 
with plain vanilla ice-cream.—I certainly advise you to use your black 
moiré ; all but the very rich have to be more or less independent of 
fashion, and moiré is still worn. Made with a plain skirt and a little 
turquoise-blue velvet introduced into the trimming of the bodice it 
would be a very pretty dress.—In writing to this column a writer gives 
her real name and address as a matter of courtesy, and adds initials or 
a pseudonym, under which the answer is to be given. 


M. B. D.—I would suggest as a good menu for a “stag dinner” the 
following list with the appropriate kinds of wine in their usual order: 


Oysters on the balf-shell. Sauterne. 
Clear soup. Sherry. 

Lobeter Newburg. Rhine wine. 
Sweetbread patties. Claret. 
Fillet of beef with mushroom sauce. 
French pease, potato croquettes. Champagne, 
Ruddy duck, celery with mayonnaise. 
Nesselrode pudding, wine sauce. 
Fruit, bonbons. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 

Cordials and cigars. 


After the champagne is served the glasses should be kept filled with it 
for the remainder of the dinner, anless it is preferred to have Burguudy, 
which should be served with the game course. 


GOOD FORM. 


N. H.—How to seat the people at a dinner party of eight, and 
how they shal! enter the dining-room. I cannot draw a diagram of 
the table for you, as you euggest, but I will try to make the answer 
clear in words. If possible a round table should be used, but if the 
hostess has only an oblong or square table, and does not want to hire 
a round top for it, she must arrange the diners in the following way : 
Let the host, who we will say is No. 1, escort the lady guest of honor 
to the dining-room and place her, No. 2, at his right hand at the table, 
he sitting, as he must sit onder all circumstances, at the head of the 
table. Next to enter the dining-room is gentleman No. 3 with lady 
No. 4; he sits at the right of the lady of honor and places his partner 
at his right. Gentlemen No. 5 sits at the end of the table opposite the 
host, and he may escort the hostess, No. 6, who will sit at bis right, 
while the gentleman guest of honor, No. 7, who sits at her right, escorts 
lady No, 8, placing her at bis right and at the left of the host; the 
hostess and her excort enter the dining-room last of all. You perceive 
that while it is important for the host to act as escort to the lady of 
honor, the hostess need not always be escorted by the gentleman who 
is of equal honor. The fact that she places him on her right at the 
table is a sufficient recognition of his importance in this country, where 
there are no distinctions of rank to observe, while the number of 
diners would make it awkward for her to be escorted into the room 
by him on account of the placing of the guests at table. Many a 
hostess makes the mistake, at a dinuer of eight, who are to sit at an 
oblong table, of seating herself opposite the host; this arrangement 
orings two men and two women together, and the dinner will not have 
the “snap and go” that it would if arranged as | suggest. Of course 
{ take it for granted that all the dishes are passed, so that the hostess 
will not be obliged to help to anything. It would be awk ward for her 
to do so if her seat is not at the head of the tabie, and while it would 
be permissible for the host to carve if he wants to do so from his place 
at the head, the soup, fish, and any other dishes that the hostess would 
be likely to serve should be served from the pantry or a side-table, or 
carved in the kitchen and passed. Demi-tasses is French for the small 
cups used for after-dinner coffee, and signifies ** half-cups.” 


Macp.—Créme de meuthe is served alone or with other cordials as a 
last course with coffee after dinner or luncheon. The coffee i# passed 
first, and immediately afterwards the créme de menthe. I have seen 
at very informal or family dinvers small coffee-spoons served with it 
oceasionally, but they are not en régle ata formal entertainment. The 
créme de menthe should be served in glasses which are larger than 
ordinary-sized cordial-glasses, almost filled to the top with crushed, 
not cracked, ice. It is usually passed to the gentlemen in the dining- 
room with their coffee and cigars after the ladies have left the room, 
and to the ladies with their coffee in the parlor. 


Wett-Mranine.—I am in doubt whether you mean that you have 
received an invitation to a wedding with the bride's at home cards en- 
closed, or whether you mean that you have received an invitation to a 
wedding with the wedding-reception cards enclosed—the at home given 
by the bride's parents. In the latter case the cards demand a call on 
the bride and an after-call also on her mother, or whoever gave the re- 
ception, An at home which takes place in the evening is usually a 
large and formal reception, and, in my opinion, you would be safe in 
making an after-call in acknowledgment of an invitation to it even if 
you have attended the fonction and left cards then. Ata large and 
crowded reception, where a hostess is kept constantly occupied in wel- 
coming and greeting ber guests, it is permissible for one to slip out 
quietly without saying good-by and interrupting her, bat it is better 
form to make one’s adieux, if it is possible tu do so without making it 
awkward for one’s self and the hostess, 


C.—You should address the envelope to Mr. and Mrs. C——, and en- 
close one of your own and one of your husband's cards. When you 
call at the house you must leave two of your husband's cards and one 
of your own. Those that you give to the servant when you enter will 
be quite sufficient. 


Mus. L. W. C.—I know of no book which is written especially on 
the subject of carving, but I think that you will be able to find the in- 
formation you desire in any reliable cook-book. A good programme 
for a book-club meeting, which is to be a “ book” meeting par ezeel- 
lence, is a debate or discussion in which all the members of the elub 
take part. A certain book should be selected which would seem likely 
to arouse discussion, and one member of the club should be appointed 
to write an essay in favor of it, pointing out the good influence that 
the book will have, its «trong points and wholesome tendency; while 
another member of the.club should be appointed to write au essay on 
the other side, which should show up the weak points of the book. A 
general discussion will follow the reading of the essays, and in it all 
the members of the clab may express their views, and the advocate 
and Opponent of the book must be prepared to answer any questions 
asked of them, and to uphold their arguments. A vote should be 
taken at the end of the afternoun to see whether the pros or cons have 
come out ahead, and then some light refreshments should he served. 
Of course the two essayists must be clever and quick-witted and well- 
fitted to perform their tasks gracefully and ably. Such « programme 
will be a variation on the regular routine of your usual meetings, and 
if well conducted the discussion will be lively and entertaining. Lace 
curtains should be bung to fall straight from the rods to the floor; they 
should uot be draped back from a window like sash curtains. 














This crest bra 
sole of every “ Sorosis ” Shoe. 








No. 1. 
What is more attractive than a handsome foot? 


THE SMARTEST 


**SOROSIS’”’ SHOES 
are the Extreme of Style—-the ACME OF 
FASHION —the PERFECTION OF 
COMFORT. A Revelation to the Seller and 
Wearer of Shoes. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 14.— The 
Elite, leading society paper of the national 
capital, says, “ The ladies of the Cabinet 
circle have discarded the small, high- 
heeled shoes and decided to wear none 
but the new ‘Sorosis,’ which has lately 
made its appearance here. It will be the 
proper shoe for ladies this winter, who 
wish to be in touch with fashion.” 


Very swell are 


“ SOROSIS ” 


Daintily shod are those who wear 
them. 

The ‘*Sorosis’’ shoe has all the 
good qualities of a custom-made cost- 
ing $6.00. Made from the finest black 
kid, also swell shades of tan. All 
styles and shapes, $3.50 per pair. 

“A more comfortable, a more 
beautiful, or as perfect shoe I have 
never worn or seen.” 

Sold by hundreds of reliable dealers 


If your dealer does not have 
*SOROSIS” Shoes, send to the 
manufacturers for catalogue and 
further information. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
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“SOROSIS” 





THE NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN 


TRADE-MARK RECISTERED. 
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This crest branded into the 
sole of every “ Sorosis ” Shoe. 





BOOT ON 


The following letter is fom MARY DAME HALL, President of 


; 


‘ 
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Sorosis 1868. 


Messrs. A. E. LittLe & Co. 


: : : : ‘ 
My dear Sirs,—I am wearing the Sorosis Shoes you so kindly sent me. 

You will remember that when I talked with you about giving this shoe the 

name ** Sorosis ”’ I told you that in order to carry this name it must 


be the finest, the best shoe made in this country. 


I thought it would be, and am happy to write you that I am not disappointed. 
A more comfortable, a more beautiful, or as perfect shoe I have never worn 


Cc 


or seen. 





24/ Wal 72" ‘hes 
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jects for discussion with the members of the class. 


THE *“SOROSIS” CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


From what you said 





Introductory mail-orders from this advt. delivered free if your dealer does not have them. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Manufacturers, LYNN, | MASS. 


She 


No. 3. 
**SOROSIS’’ will make yours so, no matter what size you wear. 


EARTH 


Where can you buy them? 
Of leading merchants, of course. 





STERN BROS., New York. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston. 

DE MUTH & CO., Cuicaco. 

WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Wasutnoron, D.C. 

N. O. STONE & CO., CLEVELAND, O. 

L. SLESINGER, 

POSNER BROS., 

W. B. LOVELESS & CO., Pitrssura, Pa, 

SHEPARD & CO., Provipence, R. I. 

J.J. FONTIUS, Denver, Coo. 

MEYER’S, RicHMonp. Va. 

SIMONSON, WHITESON & CO., Lou1svILve, Ky. 

C. FRIEDGEN, INDIANAPOLIs, IND. 

GEO, C. STRONG, New Lonpon, Conn, 

D. McCARTHY & SONS, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. B. GREENWOOD, New Haven, Conn. 

MERRIWEATHER SHOE CO., Mempuis, Tenn. 

DENHOLM-McKAY CO., Worcester, Mass. 

DE WITT E. ARNOLD, Dayton, O. 

Cc. A. MITCHELL & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 

D. E. STRONG, Hartrorp, Conn, 

WM. M. WHITNEY & CO., ALBany, N. Y. 

GEO, D. CLELAND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

PETER DONNELLY, Lynn, Mass. 

HOLBROOK & McNAMARA, 
CONN, 

THE PALMER SHOE CO., PorTLanp, Me. 

STARKEY BOOT & SHOE CO., Sprinoriecp, 0. 

ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, SALEM, Mass. 

SMITH & LUERS, Sprinorie vn, Inv. 

M. P. LANCASTER & CO., Lexinerton, Ky. 

THE T. MUMFORD SEABURY CO., Newrort 
R.L 


t BALTIMORE, Mp. 


BRIDGEPORT, 


J. H. & J. J. ENRIGHT, Pirrsrieip, Mass. 
B. W. BROWN & CO., Detawaxe, O. 
W. S. SMITH, RytLanp, Vr. 

And hundreds of others. 


Mention *‘ Harper’s Bazar.”’ 











bie > girls have come around again to the season of 

Lenten classes and Lenten diversions. In a few days 
satin slippers and ball dresses will be stowed away, and 
the mornings will be occupied in going to early service 
first, then to a meeting, at some girl's house, of a class 
of one kind or another, followed by luncheon, the after- 
noons spent in visiting, and the evenings either quietly at 
home or at the parish-house, where, once or twice a week, 
they go to meet their friendly girls and talk to and enter- 
tain them. ‘There are more classes this season than ever 
before. One of the newest ones is the ‘‘ Topic Class,” 
which in many ways resembles the ‘‘ Current-Event Class” 
some of the girls got up last year, and which was de- 
scribed in the Bazar. This class meets every Wednesday 
morning, at the house of the originator of the scheme, 
and the subscription for the course of six meetings is $5 
for each girl. The teacher (for teacher they have, and a 
very clever young woman she is) comes fully prepared and 
well aechel oul information as to all the principal topics 
of the day of the previous week. She is supposed to have 
read up the magazines and newspapers carefully, and to 
have chosen the most interesting and important sub- 


talks to them sometimes for one hour and a half; and 
then, after the teacher leaves, the girls have an informal 
luncheon together. 


Quite an original idea is being carried out in what is 
called the ‘‘ Kindergarten Class.” Some girls who are 
matrons of a couple of years or more, and some girls who 
are not married at all, have started it. The young mar- 
ried women wanted to learn something about the proper 
care and amusement of their little ones, and the other 
girls were anxious to help their mothers in the training of 
their tiny sisters and brothers. This is a move in the 
right direction, and the class, so far, has been more than 
successful. They have an excellent person to instruct 
them and to talk to them about the proper management 
of children—how to train their minds to study, how to 
amuse them, and also how to take care of them when 
they are afflicted with small ailments. 


One of the amusements the girls are all crazy about for 
Lenten evenings is badminton. Two years ago this game 
was very popular among the young people in town. It is 
very much like the old game of battledoor and shuttle- 
cock, played over a high net in an enclosed court marked 
out for the purpose. There seemed to be a sort of lull 
in the enthusiasm over the game last winter. Now this 
year up the fashion comes again, and instead of one bad- 
minton club there are three in full swing at present. The 
members play for prizes, which are usually very useful 


and handsome articles, such as silver- backed brushes, 
whisks with silver handles, bangles, and match-boxes and 
charms forthe men. The season will end up at all the dif 
ferent clubs with grand tournaments, when the prizes will 
of course be finer still, and there will be ices, cake, tea, 
and bouillon served all the afternoon. These badminton 
clubs meet sometimes in the afternoon and sometimes in 
the evening. They are supported by subscriptions from 
the members—ten dollars each for seven meetings. 


Some of the girls who are fond of music as a diversion 
have organized banjo clubs, to meet at one another's house 
during Lent. Banjo-playing is becoming quite a ‘* fad” 
again. At one time it was the mandolin, then the guitar; 
now the young people have gone back to the banjo with 
renewed vigor, and all the girls who do not know how to 
play are learning. Consequently we hear of at least four 
clubs having been started for Lent. One of these clubs, 
which is composed of six girls and six men, al! good mu- 
sicians, will meet every Thursday evening. They will 
play the popular melodies of the day, comic songs, etc., 
entirely by ear. Another club has been formed by girls 
who do not know how to play very well. They have 
a good teacher, a colored man, who is giving them les- 
sons once a week at the different houses, and although 
so far they have had but three meetings, they can * pick 
the strings ” already with great dexterity. There is some- 
thing very attractive about the playing of the banjo, and 
it is no wonder that the girls bave gone back to it. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 








WOMAN, OLD AND NEW. 
\W HILE the world is discussing the New Woman in 
ing | 


ill her apparent phases—laughing at her, condemn 

YT ipplauding her, denying her—the Old Woman is 
going quietly her ways, performing all her usual duties, 
encouraging her usual hopes, and cultivating her usual 
iffections. She is still loving her husband, her hearth 
her house; she is still peopling the world and bringing 
forward the next generation, teaching her children, ad 


vising them, directing them, amusing them, and caring for 
them in the old necessary ways; she is still looking out 
f he aged, and nursing the sick and dying, and giving 
up her substance to the poor; she is still going to church 
with her brood on a Sunday, going to concerts and lec 
tures when she can, making her social calls upon the 


neighbors, giving her teas and her small and great com 
panies, attending the weekly or monthly gathering of 
friends and acquaintances that used to be called a sewing 


circle even when no sewing was done there; doing her 
bargaining, her shopping, and her dress-making; keeping 
up her holidays, her birthdays, her Thanksgivings and 
Christmases and Fourths of July, and conducting life in 


general as it always has been conducted, with no other 
difference than its subjection to what are styled the mod 
erp limprovements 

For still the houses are well kept, the hearths are bright, 
the children are in evidence, and clean and healthy and 
happy and instructed; the old people are making no 
new complaint, the sick have tender care; the poor know 
the way they have trodden to the door, as it has also been 
trodden from that door to theirs; still the concerts and 
ectures find it worth while to be given; still the old 
chureh-bell rings and the old faces are seen in the old 
pews; still social life goes on as always; still friends meet 
in pleasant afternoon association; still the shops dispose 
of the tempting wares their windows display; still there 

every appearance of life’s going on as it has done im 
memorially, and that the réle our mothers played is being 
played as faithfully by those that have replaced them. 
It would seem, on inspection, as if the Old Woman were 
found to be as sweet as ever, were marrying in the same 
proportion, were finding little children’s arms about her 
neck as dear as they have been since the creation of the 
world, and, in fact, that if she has changed at all, if she 
has advanced at all, it is only as her comrade mau has 
changed and advanced with her 

Where, then, is this New Woman of whom we hear so 
much? She is lecturing? But the Old Woman spoke in 
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meeting, gave her experience, exhorted, and prayed aloud. 
She is teaching? The Old Woman always taught, be it 
in dame-school or elsewhere. She goestotheclub? The 
club is only another name for the Old Woman’s sewing- 
circle, enlarged and made possibly more intellectual. She 
studies professions? Deborah was a judge in Israel. 
She writes poems, stories, essays? But Miriam sang songs, 
and Anna was a prophetess; and Sappho, though so old, 
is of immortal youth among us; and for two hundred 
yeurs the Old Woman has written stories and made books 
when the spirit moved her. She keeps shop? Then, al- 
though she might be commended for setting free from 
measuring tape muscles stronger than hers for tilling and 
reducing the earth and the kindred occupations requiring 
physical force, she is really doing only what the Old Wo- 
man has done since the days of the pyramids. 

She goes to college? What of Agnes Gaetani who 
lectured at the University of Bologna more than three 
hundred years ago? How well did Lady Jane Grey or 
Queen Elizabeth know Latin! Who helped Jobn Her 
schel with his comets and planets but his sister Caroline? 
What is there, in fact, that the New Woman is doing that 
the Old Woman did not do? She perhaps does it more 
multitudinously, as we may say, but then there is a much 
greater multitude of her, it is to be remembered. And if 
the Old Woman is fulfilling all the duties of any woman, 
and is filling all the places there are in the purely feminine 
and household kingdom, where is the New Woman? For 
our own part, we agree with Betsy Prigg when speaking 
of the mythical Mrs. Harris—we don’t believe “‘ there’s no 
sich a person.” 

The fact is that womanly nature has not materially 
changed since the beginning of the race. Woman's spe- 
cial mission has always been to nurse, to educate, to heal, 
to alleviate, to comfort, to care for and to sympathize with 
those who needed her. Influence has been her strongest 
point. And from her earliest days she recognizes this, 
and the woman of every period wields her personal 
weapons and controls the destinies of others. Her hus- 
band, her brother, her son—whatever relation the man 
may bear to the woman—if he love her, he is as wax in 
her hands; and if she love him, she counts not her life 
dear in his behalf. The Old Woman and the New Wo- 
man are in this as alike as two pins in a row or two pease 
in a pod 

Perhaps in the single matter of caring for her own 
health the woman of to-day is a little in advance of her 
predecessors. She has been taught that wise and salu- 
tary regard for her physical well-being is an obligation; 


HOUSE GOWN WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT. 


SUPPLEMENT 





VELVET JACKET WITI JETTED REVERS. 


she indulges herself in more recreation; she rests oftener, 
and regularly takes the air as a matter of course. In 
this one particular the New Woman excels the Old 


HOUSE GOWN. 


)‘OR house or reception wear are no end of charming de- 
signs in wool gowns, and there are a great many new 
fabrics which are especially good for this purpose. The 
cashmeres, the satin-finished cloths, and some of the nov- 
elty goods are all in demand. One odd and artistic gown 
is made of a wood-colored cashmere, the front breadth 
straight, narrow at the top, and wide at the foot. while 
from the front breadth begins a deep Spanish flounce 
which goes around the entire skirt. The skirt itself is 
fitted absolutely plain over the hips, and with the fulness 
at the back thrown into pleats. The front breadth and the 
flounce are outlived by a cording of seal-brown velvet. The 
waist is cut so as to give the effect of a belted princesse 
gown. There isa long blouse in front, beginning at the 
darts; the neck is cut into a V-shape, with a pointed yoke 
of cream lace over white satin. Around the yoke is a full 
tie of dark brown velvet, which is held in place by a 
crossing strap with a velvet button. The narrow belt is 
of gold ribbon. The sleeves are medium size, with a little 
more than ordinary fulness. 


VELVET JACKET. 

N exceedingly effective and becoming jacket is one 
LA made of blue-black velvet, and trimmed with chin- 
chilla. Itisa blouse shape belted in, and with quite a deep 
skirt, which fits smoothly over the hips. There are pointed 
revers on this jacket, which are very wide over the shoul- 
ders and taper into a point at the waist-line. They are 
studded with cut-steel and jet beads, and have narrow 
bands of black velvet which form squares. Between the 
revers is a vest of cream-white velours, on which are bands 
of black velvet ribbon, each band held in place by a tiny 
cut-steel buckle. All around the velvet revers are bands 
of chinchilla, and there is also a high collar of chinchilla. 
The belt is of silver spangles fastened with a jewelled 
buckle. Although the design is of velvet, it can be copied 
in cloth, and will be used for one of the spring models. 
The sleeves are small, with only the slightest fulness at 
the top. 


MY LITTLE BOY’S PLAYFULNESS, 
TEXT to a big man buried in a newspaper upon a 
crowded elevated train the other morning sat a very 
little boy, and next to the very little boy a pretty woman. 
The boy and the pretty woman were plainly together, and 
just as plainly the big man was a stranger tothem. In her 
hand the pretty woman held an open letter, and her eyes 
followed its criss-crossed lines industriously. His mother 
thus absorbed, the very little boy proceeded to make life 
miserable for the big man. He wriggled at him and 
twisted toward him; he punched at the newspaper, and 
he tried to grab it. Once he tore it. Had the man not 
been so big nor the boy so little the whole thing could 
have been settled in a jiffy; but, as proportions stood, the 
big fellow was helpless. He tried indifference and cajol 
ing and scolding and “‘ being dignified.” He even tried 
to reason with the child. But it wasnouse. The pygmy 
had the giant at a disadvantage, and he made the most of 
it. That the mother was so pretty and the car so crowd- 
ed did not simplify the situation. At length the pretty 
woman looked up from her letter. ‘‘1'm afraid,” she 
said to the big man, ‘‘ that my little boy has been annoy- 
ing you!” ‘He has, madam,” answered the big man. 
**He won't let me alone.” ‘Is that so?” said the pretty 
woman. ‘‘ Well,” with a sweet smile directed at nobod 
in particular, ‘‘ the next time he does it you must spent 
to me again,” and she returned to her lettcr. 


_—— 
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- ( NLY this once more, Lisa! And then I shall have 
enough to buy all my things,” said the rosy and 
quite charming young creature who was standing before 
the parlor glass and pinning her hat on her yellow hair, 
which would fluff up like a nimbus, do all ske could. 

‘And I suppose you're glad?” asked Lisa, leaning 
against the console. 

‘*Glad of the money, of course. But 
sorry to stop the singing.” 

“What makes you, then? Oh, how I should like to 
have that violin and take it along with you there!” 

“ Yes, wouldn’t it be fine? I wish you could! What 
does ail this hat? But I don’t suppose Loring would like 
to have meearning money after we are married. Mamma 
says the women in his family have always been expected 
to fold their hands and be waited on.” 

‘*They would have been much more respectable doing 
something for themselves. Here—sha'n’t I run and get 
you the blue hat-pin?” 

‘**I think so too—at least, I suppose I do. No; there, 
that’s all right. But it has been such hard work to keep 
the whole thing from mamma, and made you feel as if 
you were cheating your mother, as you were, that, on the 
whole, I’m glad to put an end to it.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose she’d have a convulsion if she knew 
you had been singing for pay at grand ladies’ lunch 
eons— 

‘* What are you saying about grand ladies’ luncheons?” 
asked a tall and rather severe woman, wrapped in shawls, 
coming into the room, which was pleasant with the 
leafage of many plants and the gleam of old portraits, in 
spite of its worn carpets and faded chintz. ‘1 suppose 
it is natural you should look with longing on 
such things. You are young. But there are 
few finer Soasheons than we used to have here 
in Rittenersdale when your father lived and 
we had money.” 

“I wish we had money now,” said Nina; 
or,” she added, tentatively, “any way of 
earning some. 

‘ You forget, Nina, that it is the part of a 
woman to be cared for,” said her mother, 
smoothing down her old alpaca as if it had 
been silk velvet. ‘‘ Your Loring will earn 
your money; you will spend it,” 

**I dare say. But I should like to earn 
some too. Pretty-looking gloves!” 

“You? Thefancy! Would you go out to 
service?” 

‘““Why, mamma, I should think you 
thought it disgraceful to earn a livelihood! 
For my part, I should be delighted to!” 

**Nina! Your father’s daughter!” 

**Oh, you're behind the age, mamma, dear- 
est!” 

** While we have enough to live upon in our 
small way, I do not wish to be any further 
abreast of the age, if that means that a wo 
man shall step out of her sphere and descend 


really rather 


into the arena. I blush for you, Nina! What 
would Loring say to such sentiments? They 


might even make a change in his feelings— 
he who regards the privacy and sanctity of 
woman in the home.” 

**Dear mamma,” said Nina, kissing the 
somewhat acidulous face, *‘ is this a time for 
heroics? Tell me, is my hat on straight? I 
will have six white ostrich feathers in my 
wedding hat!” 

And the gay and happy little thing ran out 
to catch her train, drawing more closely, as 
she did so, some of the threads which bind us 
together in one great family—threads that 
answered to the vibration in the distant city, 
where Mrs. Theodore Grey was sitting with 
a friend in her boudoir and ordering Susette 
about, half in good humor and half in bad. 

** [never will be married again in the spring, 
and that’s settled!” Mrs. Theodore Grey was 
exclaiming. ‘‘ The idea! You get all your 
gowns and things for just betwixt and be- 
tween, and the hot weather comes, and there 
you are, with nothing! And it’s all nonsense, 
having such army supplies of impedimenta, 
when you never can be sure that some of 
your husband's relations won’t bedying. Or 
your own, either,” said Mrs. Grey, pausing in 
a sort of superstitious fear. ‘* Well, at any 
rate, I didn’t know Theodore had a great- 
aunt. But he had; and she has left him a lot 
of property, and he insists that I shall go into 
black. He is going. It’s all very well for 
Theodore, who sends his hat down for a bit 
of crape, and puts on a pair of black gloves 
now and then, and that ends it. But just 
think of all my spring dresses! And when I 
can lighten the mourning they will every one 
be out of style! Not but what I’m perfectly 
willing to show my gratitude to Theodore’s 
great-aunt; but you must confess it is a nui- 
sance. And the dear lady didn’t enjoy life, 
and I'm sure she’s a great deal better off. 
And that isn’t half of it, for we have to give 
up the house here. Theodore has to go on 
and settle the estate, and I don’t know what 
in the world to do with the things—they do 
get so crushed in trunks and boxes, and they 
were lying out so nicely in the great drawers 
here. I shall just have Jollop tack broad list- 
ing into one of the big packing-cases, and then 
lay the gowns on the tapes as if they were in 
trays, and nail the case up and send it on by 
express, and have no more fuss about it. 
Don’t you think that’s the best way, Made- 
leine? There’s the light fawn cloth suit with 
the white braiding and the geranium-colored 
guimpe, and the toque with the fawn mara- 
bouts—I declare it is too bad not to be able 
to wear that. It is a beauty, and I never had 
it on. Well,” said pretty Mrs. Grey, with a 
sigh, and letting her eyebrows meet, “* we're al- 
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ways making sacrifices to our relatives. I think we were 
set in families so as to make it as disagreeable as possible. 
And I shall have to sacrifice that reception gown, too—the 
white silk brocaded with blue forget-me-nots, and with the 
broad falls of blue satin ribbons. I got that silk at a bar- 
gain; and so I did the dark blue serge rainy-day suit—the 
skirt is lined with copper-colored taffeta. Isn't it chic? 
They will have to goin. And, yes, I think I'll put in my 
wedding gown. I can’t wear that, of course; and it’s the 
best way to send it. Oh, what a dear itis! Ivory satin, 
just as smooth as the petal of a camellia. I'd show it to 
you if it wasn’t all pinned up in the sheet. Now there'll be 
room for the myrtle-green house dress, and the golf cape 
with the Stuart plaid lining. I do grow so fond of my 
clothes—don’t you? And I might as well put in some of 
that nice underwear that has never been taken out of the 
tissue-papers since it came from Paris, and be rid of it 
that way. Mamma did order such quantities. I wonder 
if my chinchilla cape and muff won't go in too?—they’re 
light. I hate it, but I shall have to have Persians. Now, 
Susette, you will find Jollop, and tell him what I want; 
and attend to it all yourself, and be sure that the case is 
directed and despatched. When we get there we can see 
toit again. Come, Madeleine,run up and put on your things. 
You go and help mademoiselle, Susette. We'll drive to 
Fenelley’s, and spend the morning pulling over the stuffs. 
However, there’s nothing interesting about that nunlike 
wear. I suppose I'll have to have an armure. I don't 
think I need one of those new bombazines, just for a great- 
aunt—do you?” 

An hour or two after pretty Mrs. Grey was thus giving 
her orders to Susette, a portly dame, also of the name of 


Grey, in her very splendid home in the far-away town to 
which little Nina’s train had taken her, was sitting with a 
group of friends, all of whom had just come from a guild 
meeting, where they did some good work for charity —these 
through a lovely compassion, and those to condone their 
extravagances, To be sure, the pretty banquet with which, 
at one house or another, they always concluded their 
meetings, would have kept a poor family fed for at least a 
month; but that had not crossed their minds, and it was 
what they were used to; and if it was what the others were 
used to also—the starvation—they would not have known 
how to dream that that was any fault of theirs. Had they 
not been giving the whole morning, at least an hour and 
a half of it, to try and help these very people? 

‘They are so very ungratefui,” said Mrs. Minifer, sip 
ping her delicate Sauterne, ‘‘ that all you do for them you 
do of your own goodness.” 

“And it is so perfectly hopeless,” said Miss Murray, 
“the undertaking. It is like dipping out the sea with 
one of these spoons,” lifting the little gold spoon with 
which she was eating her grape-fruit steeped in maras 
chino. 

‘*Sometimes,” said Mrs. De Luys, ‘‘I think it is wrong 
to interfere. The thing is so vast that it seems as though 
it were intended in the great scheme.” 

“But only then to arouse our sympathy,” said Mrs 
Grey, whose generous spirit was only equalled by her 
generous proportions. 

“And so to do a good work on ourselves,” murmured 
Mrs. De Luys. 

“Like prayer,” said Miss Murray. 


‘Tf it is unheard, 
it has at least raised us to its level.” 








“NINA KNEW WHAT IT MEANT, AND WAS ON HAND. ‘NOW I AM GOING TO HAVE A GRAND OPENING,’ SHE SAID.” 
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‘‘For myself,” said Mrs. Grey, ‘‘I confess I enjoy a 
great deal more than this work of relieving the exceed- 
ingly poor that of helping the half-poor— This terrapin 

really, M. Miroton insists upon Madeira, in spite of my 
preference for port! One is really the slave of one's chef. 
But. as I was saying What was I saying?” 

‘That it is much pleasanter to help those who are not 
in need,” suggested Miss Murray. 

Oh, nothing of the sort, my dear!” said Mrs. Grey, 
gayly. ‘I mean that it is pleasanter to help those who 
have had something and have lost it, and are left with 
luxurious tastes and nothing to gratify them. Or to help 
those who are longing for something just a little beyond 
them—to give a piano-forte, for instance, to the mother 
whose child has a taste for music, but who cannot give 
the child one herself; to give the pretty gown to the pretty 
girl whose heart is sore as she sees the girls of her ac 
quaintance dressed out like butterflies; to put the other 
young girl, who longs for a handsome parlor, in the way 
of having one. You know, you see all these things in 
the country in the summers. And do you know, I think 
the distress of such people, who don't have what they 
want, is often quite as serious as the distress of those oth 
ers who want 

What they don’t have 
‘Nonsense, my love! You know very well that there 

y is suffering connected with the effort to keep up 
app And as for me, I think it is pleasant to 
alleviate it. There are some young women, where our 
country place is, who can make over old dresses — not 
really old, you know, but cast off, and when you feel 
you are doing good that way you can cast them off sooner 
than you would—and who are the envy of the whole vil- 
lage acquaintance. And I know some dear girls here in 
town who can make things over, and I only wish some- 
times that I were two or three persons instead of only 
one, so that I might have three dresses to every one for 
them. I have—you may not believe me—but I have 
actually bought a dress for no other purpose than to cast 
it off. To be sure. it was before these hard times.” 

‘* My dear Teresa,” said Mrs. Minifer, *‘ you are inspir- 
ing! I will send you a box of dresses to distribute, to- 
morrow, as I live!” 

Don't forget it!’ said Mrs Grey 

Not if L can help it. What delicious strawberries!” 

Just then a few rich chords were struck upon a piano 
in an adjoining room, where the heavy portiéres were 
looped back, and a sweet flutelike voice began to sing, 
almost mezza voce, ‘‘Alas! how easily things go wrong!” 
It was a way that Mrs. Grey had of entertaining her 
friends before they rose from the table. Directly after- 
ward the singer broke, full-voiced, into Sir Henry Bish- 
‘*Should he Upbraid,” with its nightingale accom- 
paniment. After the last of a half-dozen songs the sweet 
voice was silent; and then the ladies, like a throng of 
bright birds, flocked away. 

Mrs. Grey went into the music-room, where the young 
singer was just drawing on hergloves. ‘‘ That was very 
sweet,” she said, handing her the envelope that enclosed 
her fee 

‘‘Oh, this is a great deal sweeter, Mrs. Grey,” said 
Nina, her blush and her dimple coming and going 

‘You have been so good to me! It is such a pleasant way 
of earning money. Only think, I have enough now to 
buy all my things!” 

* And after the wedding what will 1 do for a singer?” 

‘Oh, there are so many,” said the pretty girl, the color 
streaming over her face again 

‘I don’t know any. You must find me one.’ 

‘That will be easy, dear Mrs. Grey. Just a drawing- 
room voice, you know, is not hard to find. 1 would come 
myself, you are so kind about my singing, but Loring 
would never hear of it,” and then the blue eyes fell and 
the red mouth trembled between smiling and sighing “T 
have never told him,” she said—‘‘he is so proud. A 
wicked pride, Iam afraid; but it would hurt him to think 
of me doing He doesn’t understand; he thinks women 
should just—sit on a pedestal and be worshipped, Mrs. 
Grey! 

‘Oh, my love, he will have a change of heart!” laughed 
Mrs. Grey. ‘But your mamma knows about the sing- 
ing?” 

‘Oh, no, indeed! Only Lisa knows. I couldn't have 
carried it on without her. Mamma and May think I come 
into town to take lessons; I have a tiny allowance. Oh 
no, mamma thinks it shocking for a woman to do any- 
thing—” 

“Yes, I know the sort—” 
mean—yes.”" 

‘*And the people of Rittenersdale think it is lessons 
too. It wouldn't enter their heads that one of the Rit- 
teners would be earning money. They know papa lost 
almost everything before he died, but I imagine they 
think we just live on, on a plane of ease and elegance, be- 
cause we belong there!" 

“You dear child, you do! But aren’t you beginning 
betimes to hoodwink your husband, Miss Nina?” 

“Oh,” eried Miss Nina,“ he isn’t my—he isn’t that yet, 
you know! And I never shall deceive him when he is. I 
couldn’t—I wouldn't! Mamma is always admiring his 
pride and spirit—but it isn’t altogether that. It is be- 
cause he would be pained, thinking it mortifying to me. 
And it never has been, you have been so kind!” 

‘*I could be a great deal kinder,” said Mrs. Grey, ‘‘if 
you weren't all so proud that I can’t offer you things I— 
I—have—hardly worn at all, you know; almost fresh, 
you know, and that would make over beautifully for a 
smaller figure. But you are all too spirited.” 

“Oh, indeed, dear Mrs. Grey, I am not at all so silly, 
and it would have been a blessing, an unspeakable bless- 
ing, to me last year. But now that I am going to be mar- 
ried, you know, and have the money—” 

‘You naughty littl Nina! You are a great deal too 
proud for it. And pride is such a foolish thing.” 

‘It goes before a fall, I know,” said Nina, laughing. 
“Only, truly, this isn’t pride at all. It is just—just that 
I shall like to have my wedding things—all new for Lor- 


ing 

‘You little dear! I know exactly how you feel! Oh 
me, it is so long ago! Well, you will sing for me once 
more? Let me see—yes, next Tuesday. Au revoir, then.” 

The firelight flashed about the old parlor of the house at 
Rittenersdale, playing pranks with the dark portraits, as 
Nina, sitting on the Ge tabouret beside ring, fed 
the flames with pine cones, and [isa played fragments 
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said Mrs. Grey. “Hm—I 
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of a Rubinstein melody on a violin that seemed to sing. 
‘**Oh!” she sighed, as she laid down the instrument, ‘‘if I 
could have kept it! What a difference it would have 
made. My little fiddle sounds so raw, so wooden; but 
this—this, even with my poor playing, would give me an 
audience.” 

**What absurdity, Lisa! You know you play superbly. 
If you only could be heard.” 

** She never can be heard,” said the lame sister from the 
lounge, *‘ till she has another violin.” 

** And it is simply not to be thought of,” said Lisa. 

Whether it was the blaze or some sudden fancy, a color 
dyed Nina’s face so that she put up her hand to screen it. 
“Oh?!” she said. ‘*Oh!” 

** Nina!” exclaimed Loring, his arm about her in the 
shadow. “Is anything the matter?” 

‘Oh, everything,” she responded. ‘‘Oh, Loring, if I 
should put off our wedding another year—” 

‘I shouldn't allow it,” he said. And then suddenly 
she burst into tears, and buried face and tears on his 
shoulder. 

“ Oh!” she cried again. ‘‘Oh, I was so unhappy! And 
now I am so happy! Oh, Loring,” lifting the face rosy 
in the blaze and dabbled with tears, ‘* you won't mind if 
I come to you in old clothes?” 

‘I think I shall be able to dress my wife,” said Loring. 

**Oh, Loring, you don't mind my asking?” And Lor- 
ing answered in a way that seemed satisfactory, although, 
except Nina, no one in the soft semi-shadow was much 
the wiser. 

“Oh, Lisa,” exclaimed Nina, presently, in a voice of 
deep content, ‘I’ve had a special revelation, and you are 
going to have the violin.” 

It was the very next day that Nina went into town 
again, and took her chance of finding Mrs. Grey in in the 
middle of the day 

**T told you pride came before a fall,” she said. 

‘*My sweet child!” said Mrs. Grey. ‘‘I know what 
you mean. You will take the things. That is so wise of 
you. And you will keep your money for something 
else. Iam so glad! And you come in the very nick of 
time, for the things she promised came this very day from 
Mrs. Minifer. I never believed she would remember in 
the world! But Parsons told me there was an immense 
box in the basement, and there it was— Mrs. T. Grey, 
N—th Street —and a corner broken and the loveliest 
things peeping out of it. That is just like Mollie Minifer, 
the idea having once possessed her. She has just seized 
the opportunity, I'll be bound, to discard everything she 
has taken a notion she does not look her prettiest in, and 
packed them into that box regardless, and you will find 
just treasures in it. I will express it out to you—Ritten- 
ersdale, is it?—and I never shall tell her who has it. She 
will probably have forgotten all about it, too, before I see 
her again. I am only sorry they are not mine instead of 
hers for you.” 

**I suppose I am very mean-spirited,” murmured Nina. 

** You are a dear girl, with a world of common-sense, 
and you are doing the very wisest thing. Mollie Minifer 
is just your figure, and I’ve no doubt you will find things 
there quite unworn, just as they came from the dress- 
makers, in fact—she is so full of fancies and fads. Now 
I haven’t another minute, for I am in a desperate hurry. 
You will have some Schubert songs next Tuesday?” 

When a disturbance of the express people was heard at 
the door the next morning, Nina knew what it meant, and 
was on hand. ‘‘Now I am going to have a grand open- 
ing,” she said. 

**As the queen said, so was it done,” said Lisa, when 
old John had departed with his hatchet. ‘‘ What in the 
world is it all?” 

“It is my trousseau,” said Nina,with an air. ‘‘ There,” 
she cried, lifting out the first articles, “ are my chinchilla 
cape and muff. Dear! dear! aren't they lovely?” 

** You extravagant girl!” 

**Oh, they didn’t cost so much as you think! And 
there is a street suit—light fawn—and a toque with mara- 
bout feathers,” said Nina, lifting them out quite as if they 
were old acquaintances. ** Won't that be becoming? And 
here is a white silk with forget-me-nots—let me see—yes, 
reception dress. Just look at the falls of turquoise satin 
ribbons! Oh, and the blue serge, and jacket to match! 
and, oh, the skirt is lined with copper-colored silk, Lisa! 
And here’s another—a myrtle-green taffeta. Isn’t this 
richness? My! my!” Then whispered Nina to herself: 
«IT wonder if they'll fit me. They look as if they would. 
And see the golf cape, Lisa,” she wenton. ‘‘ And here 
—linen and cambric and lace—al! the underwear!” she ex- 
claimed, nearly betraying herself. ‘* And I wonder what 
this is, done up in asheet? Oh, Lisa! Lisa! Lisa! just see 
this wedding dress! Oh, the beauty! See the lace! Ivory 
satin—it will stand alone! Come along, Lisa; we will try 
it on!” 

When,an hour afterward, it may be—an hour in which 
every garment had been examined and tried on and ex- 
claimed over—Loring, happening to come in and letting 
in a blaze of spring sunshine, saw a wonderful figure 
gliding down the dark stairway, the slight shape followed 
by a train of billowy satin and half hidden under the film 
of the floating lace, and all the rosy smiling beauty beam- 
ing on him as it passed like an apparition, he strode after 
it into the parlor, and the lace and the satin would have 
been hopelessly crushed the next moment if two women, 
who usually thought they could stir but with difficulty, 
had not precipitated themselves between him and the de- 
struction of the splendor. 

“You see I cannot be touched,” cried Nina, ‘‘ because 
I have been melted and poured in.” 

**T see,” he said, ‘‘ that you have no excuse for asking 
me to wait a day longer for my wife.” 

And there was a bright and beautiful wedding shortly 
afterward in the little church of Rittenersdale; and Lisa, 
following the farewells, played the bride and groom out 
of sight and hearing with the air of Chaminade’s Ritour- 
nelle on the precious violin that now was hers. 

The newly married pair had come home from their wed- 
ding-trip of a fortnight, which was all that Loring’s business 
allowed him, and little Mrs. Nina, in the blue serge of her 
trousseau, was busy in the beautiful old riotous garden, 
with Loring and Lisa beside her, and her mother and the 
lame girl sitting in the porch and watching them as they 
trained the roses that were just leafing ont, when one of 
the depot hacks drew up at the gate and Mrs. Grey cum- 
brously alighted 
“Oh, my child,” she panted, laboring up the path and 
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brushing the bowing and bending fleurs-de-lis, her haste 
hampered by her amplitude, and allowing her to wait for 
no introductions, ‘*I am in such trouble! You remem- 
ber the box of clothes I sent you?” 

Remember it! Nina cast a quick half-frightened glance 
at her husband. 

“Oh, then, it was the wrong one!” said Mrs. Grey, with- 
out noticing the glance or the whiteness of the face. 
‘*Molly Minifer never sent any box at all—I might have 
known she wouldn’t! And that belonged to another Mrs. 
Grey, who had sent it on by express. Just think of there 
being another Mrs, Grey on yo th Street! A Mrs. T. Grey, 
too! Why couldn't she have put on the number? Why 
couldn’t she have written it all out?—Mrs. Thomas, or 
Mrs. Tobias, or Mrs. Twopenny, or whatever! Mrs. T. 
oe greta my own name is Teresa, as every one knows. 
And the expressmen had never heard of her, and they 
brought the ridiculous packing-case to me, of course; 
and I thought it was the box that faithless Molly Minifer 
promised me, and I sent it out to you—” 

‘‘And I—I—have worn—almost every identical article 
in it!” stammered Mrs. Nina, half under her breath. 

**And it seems that this Mrs. T. Grey—the idea!” ex- 
claimed the good lady, who could not forgive the pre- 
sumption of the other Mrs. T. Grey in assuming that 
name—‘*had bad to go into mourning; and her husband 
had taken a furnished house in town, being obliged to be 
here a year or so in settling a big estate ; and so she had 
the best of her trousseau packed away in this box and 
sent iton. And when it failed to arrive,” continued Mrs. 
Grey, taking breath as she could, and fanning herself 
with her parasol, ‘‘at her own house, she—she sent to 
the expresses, and sent again, and made it warm for 
them. Oh, she’s capable of it!” and then Mrs. Grey 
paused for an indispensable instant’'s rest, while Nina lis- 
tened bewildered and appalled. *‘ And at last they traced 
it to me ;” Nina heard the words flowing on like the mur- 
mur of a distant torrent. ‘‘ And then she came, too, like 
a little Nemesis, and I can’t convince her it is a mistake, 
and she’s on her way up here now. I had only a minute 
the start of her—and the question is what under the sun 
are we to do?” 

And with that the other depot hack was at the gate, 
and the door slammed, and the other Mrs. Grey was bus- 
tling up the walk like an angry little wasp that had lost 
its wings. 

‘*T understand,” she said to Nina, who, crimson with 
confusion, and conscious that her mother and sisters were 


looking at one another in perplexity, and that Loring was 
staring at her as if she had suddenly been changed into 
an unknown creature, was evidently the guilty party—"' I 


understand that a box of my clothes has come here, and 
that you have opened it, and—yes! before my very face 
and eyes are wearing them!” And Nina felt as if she were 
a convicted thief. 

**I—I didn’t know—” she faltered. 

‘** You ought to have known!” cried the new-comer. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said the elder Mrs. Grey, tartly. 
‘She had nothing to do with it. It is my fault entirely, 
owing to the mistake, as I have explained to you—or 
rather it is your own fault in directing the box as you 
did! I came out here to recover the articles.” 

P “After she has worn them! What do you take me 
or?” 

** She did not hesitate to wear them after you had.” 

**I never wore one of them!” 

“No,” said Nina. ‘‘ Nothing had been worn before— 
except the wedding dress, perhaps.” 

“Do you mean to say you have worn my wedding 
dress?” 

**T was married in it,” said Nina, in abject abasement. 

‘**Oh!” screamed the original owner. ‘* My lovely wed- 
ding dress! And you pretend to say you believed any one 
—any one!—would give you such a gown as that?” 

**Pardon me,” said Loring then. *‘‘1 am quite in the 
dark as to what you are talking about, but I cannot al- 
low my wife to be addressed in that style.” 

“Very well. I’ve no particular wish to address her in 
any style. Only,as I cannot wear my things now, and 
the express company won't pay for them, I expect her to 
do so. That's all.” And Mrs.-T. Grey looked about her 
as if she challenged every rose-bush in the old garden. 

**] never can in the world,” groaned Nina. 

** Will you tell me what all this is about?” said Loring 
to her, very gently. 

“Oh, you will be so angry!” sobbed Nina, breaking 
down then. 

“Angry! My darling! Why?” 

**Oh, I never told you—and you had a right to know— 
and I can’t pay—” 

““ What is there to pay for?” 

“Oh! All my wedding clothes!” 

** Well, I fancy I can pay for my wife’s clothes,” said 
Loring, but perhaps a little stiffly. 

“The disgrace!” Nina heard her mother muttering. 
She knew that Lisa thought so to. 

**Oh, it is more than you have in the whole world!” she 
cried, with wilder sobs 

** But, my dear,” said the elder Mrs. Grey, ‘* when I sent 
you the box you had the money for your clothes, you 
know. What have you done with that? It would goa 
long way towards payment now.” 

**Oh, I bought Lisa’s violin!” 

**'You can take Lisa’s violin,” said the first Mrs. Grey, 
with a gesture of ineffable scorn. t 

‘What do I want of Lisa’s violin?” said the second 
Mrs. Grey. 

** Will you kindly explain this situation to me?” said 
Loring, with what seemed to Nina an ominous quiet in 
his deep tones. 

“Why,” said the first Mrs. Grey, ‘‘ there isn’t much to 
explain—much more, that is. She has been singing for 
me at my lunches, and for other people too—for pay, you 
know—” 

‘For pay!” groaned Nina's mother, from the porch. 

** And she had enough money for her wedding things, 
but I advised—I induced her to accept some of mine and 
of other friends. Mrs. Minifer had offered to send some— 
not for her, you know—not for her in particular, that is— 
for any one, you know. And when the box came I 
— it was from Mollie Minifer—I might have known 
—and I sent it out at once. And I would pay this—this 
person for them myself if 1 hadu’t overrun my bank ac- 
count, and—” 

“I think we can pay for them if we may make the 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Pome from time to time, as we are able,” began 
ring. 

** Nina! 
daughter!” 

‘**Oh, you mustn’t let her!” cried Nina, turning blindly 
to Loring, her rosy, tear-stained face half hidden in her 
uplifted arms, over which her yellow curls tumbled. 

But before Loring could put his arm about her the 
second Mrs. Grey bad run forward and caught ber in her 
own embrace. ‘‘ You poor little dear thing!” she cried. 
“To think of my having made such a fuss over my be- 
longings, and bringing such a mess of trouble into the 
middle of your happiness! And I just married myself! 
What, if you didn’t tell him?” and she drew down the 
arms and kissed the tear- wet face as if it had been a 
baby’s. ‘‘I don’t tell my husband everything. Mercy 
onus! One would think it was a crime to sing for pay!” 
with an indignant glance at the mother. ‘‘I should be 
precious glad to do it myself, I know, and I can’t turn a 
tune; I haven't a scrap of voice. Why, you forget this 
is almost the twentieth century—the woman’s era, you 
know! And as for those old things, I don’t care anythin 
about them! They would be all out of fashion before 
could wear them, anyway. So you're welcome to them! 
I'm ashamed of myself! You forgive me. And don’t 
you cry another tear,” wiping Nina’s face with her own 
black-bordered scrap of cambric; ‘‘ they’re not worth it! 
You may give me back the wedding gown, and I'll give 
it to some one else—make it a sort of missionary wedding 
gown, you know—and you shall keep all the rest—” 

**Oh no—no!” sobbed Nina. 

** No, indeed,” said Loring, resuming his rights. ‘‘My 
darling—” 

‘Then I'll tell you what you shall do! You shall 
come and sing after my breakfasts—I am going to give 
plenty,” with a defiant look at the other Mrs. Grey—‘‘ and 
sing the bill out that way—” 

‘Ob, he won't like it,” murmured Nina. 

** Won't like it?” said Loring. ‘‘ Would you like it?” 

** Yes, indeed—oh, yes, indeed!” 

“Then I will like it, too. I don’t see anything un- 
worthy in a woman's earning money if she can, and finds 
it pleasant. You didn’t know much about the man you 
married, my little darling, if you thought I did.” 

**Oh, I should have told you—” 

**Come!” said the elder Mrs. Grey, who had been si 
lenced much more than she found agreeable by the vig- 
orous way in which the enemy had taken affairs into her 
own hands. ‘‘We won't spend any more time crying 
when there's nothing to cry about. You will just go on 
singing as you did before, Mrs.—Mrs. Nina. And your 
sister will bring that violin of hers along, and we will 
have some music that is worth while. Blanche de Luys 
will turn green with envy. Come into the house now, 
and have a rehearsal—I am just sending out cards for 
next week—and present your husband, please. This is 
your mother, your sisters? Mrs. T. Grey—” 

** Theodore,” said Mrs. T., faintly. 

“ You are going to be my neighbor on N—th Street, Mrs. 
Theodore? I hope you will give me the pleasure of your 
company at a musical next Tuesday, Will Tuesday be 
convenient, Mrs.—Mrs. Nina? Well, I'm sure!”—as she 
turned to look about her at the door. ‘* What a charming 
bitof scenery! What a delightfulold French garden! But 
if it weren't for the pleasure of this delicious morning 
in the country, and seeing this place, and having the visit, 
and knowing we are all out of a scrape, I should declare 
that I pever would do a kind action again in all my life!” 


Nina!” cried her mother. ‘ Your father’s 


TRICKS OF MANNER. 


A‘ a musical performance the other day a young 
woman in black velvet and ermine, who sat with 
her mother in one of the boxes, was the most conspicuous 
person present. 

Her elaborate costume was one that would have marked 
her anywhere, but that which kept the attention riveted 
on her long after every detail of her dress had been satis- 
factorily studied was the constant movement and twitch- 
ing of her lips. By-and-by one could see nothing else 
across the house, and the sumptuousness of her appoint- 
ments grew to seem like an irony of fate, as it were—a 
means to attract and rivet attention on disagreeable per- 
sonal peculiarities which in one not so clearly outlined to 
the public view would have passed unnoticed. 

Mannerisms, personal peculiarities, and facial tricks in 
those with whom we are thrown into close relations affect 
our nerves after a time. They are like jarring notes 
which destroy a melody, and wear oun the listener until he 
can think of nothing else. 

There is my friend Annabel, for instance. Annabel is 
one of the wittiest, the most generous women I know. 
But when Annabel is angry or hurt and does not want to 
say so, but does want to say something disagreeable about 
somebody, she has a trick of running her tongue with the 
rapidity of lightning back and forth across her lips after 
every statement which she is not sure of your accepting. 
I can hardly stay in the room with her after a few mo- 
ments, and were I to see her do this thing without being 
near enough to hear a word, I should know exactly the 
frame of mind she was in. I have tried to tell her how 
unpleasant it is, but it means telling her as well some- 
thing about her mental traits, and I hardly dare to do that. 

Theo there is Adolphus. Poor Adolphus! He lectures 
just at present, and everybody flatters him, and he has 
never guessed that he is not everything that is perfect, or 
that half his audience turn away and say: ‘* Will nobody 
tell him? We forgive him because he has some good 
things to say, but we shut our eyes while we listen!” 

And that which Adolphus does is to begin by making 
an exclamatory remark, like ‘Art is long’ perhaps. Then 
he pauses, scrapes his throat, and standing for at least 
fifty seconds with indrawn lips, he rolls his eyes about 
over his audience to see how his statement has been 
accepted. 

I knew a clergyman long ago who never gave out his 
text without pausing directly after to use his handker- 
chief in that good old-fashioned way which meant a long 
resounding blast throughout the church. 

But the person who wrings my heart with her man- 
nerisms is little Mrs. Nutley, with that queer trick of smil- 
ing she has lately acquired. She used to be so gay, so 
pretty, and so natural,and something of late has made 
her self-conscious and uncertain of herself, and so affect- 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


ed before strangers. She looks at them when they have 
spoken, then screws up her eyes and draws down her 
ips in av absolutely artificial way, and then when she is 
all in position, as it were, she tries to puta smile in! As 
if a smile could ever go anywhere, and still be a smile, 
when a mould had been prepared beforehand for it. But 
this has become one of Mrs. Nutley’s tricks, and they 
who love her turn away in despair, knowing how it mis- 
——— the real woman in her. 

rs. Dayton never says anything about domestic, politi- 
cal, or religious affairs without lifting her hands and 
wriggling her fingers before you. Mr. Garrison never 
addresses a pretty woman without cocking his elbows or 
getting a little strut in his walk. Mr. Edmunds fills out 
his chest and straightens his shoulders when he sees one 
coming to whom he must take off his hat. Old General 
Randolph never to the day of his death gave up the habit 
of folding his napkin, putting it into a silver ring, taking 
a last drink of water, and then wipimg his lips with the 
napkin he had just folded. 

Habits are the result of mental conditions, and our re- 
sponsibility for our children is very great along these 
lines. Lack of training always tells, and the duty of the 
parent becomes a serious one when the first symptoms of 
peculiar personal habits appear. 

It is easy to correct the child when young, not by 
severity or by making it self-conscious, but by making it 
repeat an action quietly before you, without the trick of 
mauner or of voice which had marred it. L. H. F. 


A WINTRY LANDSCAPE. 


TOT summer's self was ever half so fair 
4N As this white winter wrapped in ermine fleece, 
A royal silence brooding everywhere, 

And all the world a voiceless dream of peace. 


Amber and opal, faintest pearl and rose, 
Orange and purple in the sunset sky, 

In fiery hues the wide West flames and glows, 
Nor fades till stars are shining out on high. 


O’er steel-blue lakes the sheen is bright like mail, 
The trees in naked beauty lift their limbs, 

The wind is hushed that erst did sob and wail— 
Softer its tones than mother’s cradle hymns. 


Strange, silent winter, fair beyond belief, 
White-robed and fair, and dreamy as the night, 

Forgetting pain and care and joy and grief, 
Creeps solemnly apace and shrouds the light. 


ZINEW YORK 
IFASHIONS 


‘EPARATE silk waists are no longer as fashionable in 
\) very smart evening gowns or in reception gowns, 
but are just as popular as ever for ordinary weur, and 
there are many designs which are quite elaborate for 
wear with cloth or silk skirts. Then there are the lace 
waists, that are worn not only with lace skirts, but with silk, 
satin, brocade, and such materials. The month of Febru- 
ary does seem a little early to begin to make up shirt-waists, 
but the shirt-waist fever has already set in, aud there 
have been many circulars sent out announcing the spring 
openings in shirt- waists, not to mention bathing a 
yachting suits, evidently proving the sbhirt- waist now 
as vital a part of a woman’s wardrobe as shirts are 
of a man’s. The same plan is now adopted: samples are 
sent out to choose from, measures are taken spring and 
fall for the half-dozen, dozen, or two dozen, as the case 
may happen to be, and this year there is every indication 
that the craze will be as‘Violeut as ever, for already there 
is great discussion as to what shall or shall not be worn. 
Some of the older women last year tried to boycott the 
shirt-waist and relegate it entirely to young girls’ wear; 
but this season age makes no difference, and a woman 
of forty is as busily engaged in orderivg her shirts as a 
girl of sixteen. 

















LACE WAISTS. 


Lace and transparent materials are to be all the rage 
this season, and already lace waists are considered the 
smartest things that are worn. With cloth gowns it 
might be thought 
that a light lace 
waist would seem 
too delicate and 
too incongruous, 
but the contrast is 
very good, and as 
all the expensive 
coats are lined 
with either white 
or light - colored 
satin, the delicate 
fabric does not soil 
so easily as might 
be supposed. One 
charming model 
for a waist is of an 
all-over lace made 
up over white sat- 
in. The back hasa 
degree of fulness, 
which is drawn in 
into gathers at the 
waist-line. The 
front is quite full, 
and hangs grace- 
fully in soft folds. 
Down the front are 
The sleeves are shirred, with 


long lines of lace ruching. 
just a slight fulness at the top, and have also a line of 
ruching. There is a wide stock-collar of pale blue velvet 


covered with a band of lace insertion. The belt is of 
white ribbon, fastened with a silver buckle set with tur- 
quoises. There is nothing particularly new about the 
shape of this waist; it is merely the use of the material. 
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Another lace waist is of black Chantilly made up over 
white silk. It is in strips of lace insertion and broad 
ruching of mousseline de soie. It fastens over on the left 
side, =~ there is a wide jubot of black lace which ex- 
tends from the shoulder down to the belt. Underneath 
the jabot is adouble pleating of white and purple chiffor 
Around the collar is a band of white chiffon edged with. 
purple velvet. The sleeves are plain, absolutely tight- 
fitting, but with a pointed cap at the top, which is made 
entirely of shirred mousseline de soie. The belt is a jet 
serpent, which fastens in front with the head crossed over 
the tail. This is a very effective waist, and one of the 
newest designs. 


TAFFETA SILK BLOUSES. 


Taffeta silk waists have certainly beeu worn long enough 
to be old-fashioned, but lately they have appeared—a new 
crop—most of them exquisitely pretty. There is one style 
made rather like a 
sailor blouse, open- 
ed at the throat, 
with pointed revers 
faced with white 
satin, and a narrow 
vest of white satin 
with high stock-col 
lar, often made in 
one piece with the 
vest. On the body 
of the waist bias 
bands of satin are 
put on to form a 
plaid. The sleeves 
are small, with only 
a small puff at the 
top. This style of 
waist is worn very 
much with cloth 
skirts. Another style 
of taffeta waist, 
about which there is 
nothing absolutely 
new, has clusters of 
tucks put in so that 
they meet in V-shape 
on the front of the 
waist. The sleeves 
are small, finished with a cuff. The noticeable point about 
this waist is, with it is worn one of the large white ties 
that are so attractive. These ties are of net, chiffon, or ap- 
pliqué lace, and long enough to tie in a large bow-knot 
after going twice around the neck. At the wrists are 
ruffles of the same material as the tie. The favorite colors 
in these waists are a watermelon pink and some shades of 
blue and red. The satjn bands used in trimming are white 
or a darker color than the waist, 





BROCADE AND SATIN WAISTS. 


It is a fad now to make up superb brocades into waists 
to wear with cloth skirts. White, either blue or cream, 
is considered the 
smartest thing, and 
the handsomer the 
brocade the better. 
Old ball gowns cut 
up very well into 
these waists, and it 
is by no means a bad 
way to use up a 
skirt that is hope- 
lessly old-fashioned 
in its cut. The 
smartest waists are 
quite plain, the 
back fitting tightly, 
but always some 
fulness gathered 
into the waist-line, 
the front loose, and 
with sufficient ful 
ness to be graceful. 
The sleeves are 
small, with a spread- 
ing cuff. and havea 
ruffle of lace to fin- 
ish them. Rare bits 
of lace are used to 
trim the tie worn 
with the waist, or 
lace ties entire are 
worn. A bit of col- 
or is introduced by the collar, which is generally quite an 
elaborate affair—a band of blue velvet studded with tur- 
quoises and pearls or something of the sort. 

There are a few—just a few—black brocade waists, 
while the ordinary black satin is almost hopelessly popu- 
lar, but there is nothing worth noting as to the way they 
are made. 





WASH SHIRT-WAISTS. 


The best shirt-makers have sent out their patterns for 
the summer, and there is little or no difference from last 
year’s styles. The sleeves are smaller, and there is per 
haps a trifle less fulness in the front. Yokes are made 
square or pointed in the back, as is most becoming. A 
plain band finishes the neck, so that either a turn-down or 
ahigh collar can be worn. The preference is as yet for the 
heavier wash materials, such as Madras and duck, and 
judging from the samples of fancy white materials, the 
white shirts are to be as fashionable as they were last 
year. The thin materials are not among the new fabrics. 
When they are used they will be made up in the fitted 
and more fancy waists. The different shades of wood- 
color, a steel blue, and a pink are among the new shades. 
Then there are the checks and plaids, whose name is Le- 
gion, but the different patterns of white and tan are easily 
the smartest. Among those that have yet been shown 
there is one style that must not be forgotten, of plain col- 
or—dark blue preferably—made with square or pointed 
yoke at the back, medium full front, and down the cen- 
tre of the front a flat pleat edged on either side with a ruf- 
fle of sheer white linev. This is a pretty style, and looks 
very smart when worn with white leather belt and white 
linen collar, the blue and white combination being a peren- 
nial favorite for summer. 
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FOOD VALUES FOR CHILDREN. it stances, and positively injurious in another. 


I.—AFTER INFANCY 


r . SE things supposed to be understood 
by every ire usually thoroughly un 
derstood by no one To vo branch of gen 
eral knowledge does this paradox apply more 
forcibly than to the all-important subject of 
the diet of growing children 
For some years past the question of the 
infant's food-supplies has received constant 
und increasing attention. Men of science 
have not thought it beneath them to address 
their best powers to discovering some sub 
for mother’s milk. In these latter 
when the human mammal so often 
proves unequal to the task mistaken nature 
has imposed upon her, have learned of 
Pasteurized milk, of sterilized milk, of modi 
fled milk Infant foods by the dozen, each 
one with a formidable backing in the shape 
of recommendations and encomiums from 
reputable physicians, have crowded the mar 


stitute 


days 


we 


ket, and driven to desperation the puzzled 
mother who has to choose for her child one 
food out of twenty that appear equal as to 
merit 

But the interest in this vital question has 


not been confined only to the compounding 
of foods. A whole department of literature 
has sprung up, devoted to this subject alone. 
Infants’ diet has filled volumes, has been 
made a notable feature in mothers’ maga 
zines, has engaged the attention of thousands 
of women assembled in mothers’ congresses 
and mothers’ meetings throughout the land 

All this is very wise and highly commend 
able rhe trouble is that what is so 
well begun should be so soon done. The 
course pursued by the majority of mothers 
reminds one painfully of the too common 
habit of evangelical churches, who move 
heaven and earth to secure converts, and 
after they have once gathered them into the 
fold, fail to provide for them spiritual guid 
ance and nutrition. These things ought they 
to have done, and not to have left the others 
undone. 


In other words, the period when a child's 
diet is of a high degree of importance does 
not terminate with its infancy, in spite of 
what seems to be, if one may judge from 
appearances, the general impression to the 
contrary. All during the growing time iu 
the boy’s and girl's life, what they shall eat 
and when and how they shall eat it is a 
powerful factor in their physical, mental, 
and spiritual development 


That this truth is not grasped by parents | 


and guardians is a self-evident fact. To 


illustrate this assertion in the simplest and | 


most striking form one need only make ob- 
servations in nineteen out of twenty homes 
where there are growing children. In how 
many of them is there any restriction laid 
upon what the children may or may not 
eat? In how many of them is there recog 
nition of the fact that the child's constitution 
demands food in different forms and propor- 
tions from those suitable for his seniors? 


I do not think I am guilty of exaggera- 
tion when I say that not one mother in a 
hundred knows, practically, anything of 
food values. 1 question if there may not be 
a goodly number to whom even the words 
convey no meaning, ora mistaken one. The 
boys and girls who are in our high-schools 
are in some places instructed in the chem- 
istry of food products, but of this most 
matrons either know nothing or else fail to 
apply practically the principles they acquir 
ed in their school-days 
them that certain portions of the 
organism require specific foods for their nu 
trition, that the bones need a different nour 
ishment from 
flesh, that muscle and fat are not produced 
by the same varieties of food. Still less does 
the average mother, no matter how devoted 
she may be to her children, or how solicitous 
for their comfort, understand the reasons 
which render certain articles of diet entirely 
harmless when eaten in one set of circum- 


It never occurs to | 
human 


| little dog. 
that which serves to make | 


True, of late more attention has been be- 
stowed upon the nutrition of children. Wise 
women have arisen here and there who have 
made a study of digestive processes and 
food values and have instructed their sisters 
therein, and there is even occasionally a 
physician to be found who will, with an 
altruism worthy of all praise, teach mothers 
how so to feed their children as to keep them 
weil, instead of confining himself to the busi 
ness of curing them after they are sick. 


There is room for hope that a day will 
come when practically every mother will be 
familiar with the digestive ferments and 
their working in her children’s frames, when 
she will be sufficiently acquainted with food 
values to know how to ward off disease by 
diet, how, without resort to drugs, to con 
quer a tendency to anemia, or to constipa 
tion, or to bowel-weakness, or to gastric irri 
tation, instead of waiting until the acute 
siage of the indisposition is reached, and 
then summoning a physician to remedy 
what she herself might have averted. 

The power of diet is not as yet understood 
Even now, however, it cannot only prevent 
such maladies as gout, rheumatism, kidney 
affections, gastric and intestinal disorders, 
and many others, but it can even, in the 

earlier stages of many of these complaiuts, 
cure them entirely t can make a healthy, 

robust woman out of an anemic invalid. It 
can convert a puny, sickly infant into a 
sturdy, rosy child. It can make a hale man 
of a misanthropic dyspeptic. All this and 
more lies withiu its scope. 


Never is diet more potent or more valuable 
than when its sphere is the nursery table. 
It is impossible to estimate how many of the 





cases of adult invalidism could be traced | 


back to an imperfectly or ill nurtured child- 
hood. 
eat anything that is served to their elders 
is, happily, losing ground, although its hold 
is so firm in homes where the child's natural 
desires and the mother’s weak indulgence 
are in accord that it will be a long while 
before the false idea finally vanishes. Even 
now, however, there is enough interest in 
proper nourishment for children, enough 
eagerness to gain any knowledge that will 
benefit them, to make the following chap- 
ters on food values for children timely and, 
it is hoped, helpful. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S PETS. 

N exasperated man declares that there 

are two classes of women who have ab 
solutely no consideration for the feelings 
and prejudices of mankind. These, he says, 
‘*are the mothers of precocious infants and 
the owners of small dogs.” 

He may exaggerate, but surely there is 
some truth in what he says. All the world 
does not love a baby, but the mother of a 
small infant appears to forget this lament- 
able fact, and insists that all her acquaint- 


ances, men and women alike, shall listen to | 


Bobby’s latest witticism, grieve over Susy’s 
influenza, and, worst of all, shall “‘ hold Baby 
for a minute, just to see how heavy the 
darling is.” 
whom the infant is thus imposed happens 
to be an unmarried man, he utters a mental 
anathema, and attempts a smile that is pa- 
thetic in its sickliness. 


The popular fallacy that children can | 





If the unfortunate relative upon | 


Yet to a woman there is one thing that is | 


more trying than being obliged to admire 
other people’s children, and that is to be 
called upon to pet and caress a small dog, 
when she has no affection for dogs as a 
class, and an absolute abhorrence for a very 
In viewing the young of the bu 
man species there is always the comforting 
hope that some day they ‘will develop into 
something good and great. With the small 
canine there is no such anticipation, and 
when the yelping object bites at one’s 
flounces and chews the tips of one’s boots, 
one may be pardoned for having thoughts 
of unsanctified rage. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fresh Cottolene 


is indispensable to good cooking. 


Like lard, butter, or any other cooking fat, 


Cottolene will, in time, and under certain conditions, become stale and rancid, and 


when so it will not give perfect satisfaction. 


On the other hand, fresh Cottolene 


Always Pleases 


our trade-marks 
on every tin. 





Chicago. 


if used according to directions. 
you Cottolene that is not fresh, send it back, just as you 
would rancid butter. 
will be satisfied. 
The genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yellow tins, with 


“Cottolene"’ and steer's head in cotton-plant wreath— 
Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 


Should your grocer sell 


Insist on fresh Cottolene, and you 


Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis. 


New York. Montreal. 


BAZAR 
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Mothers, tween their sixth and twelfth years 


is decided the future of your children’s 
teeth. 


If they are kept scrupulously clean before and 
during this period, the blessing of permanent, sound 


SPL 


teeth awaits them. 
Teach your children to use 
RUBIFOAM twice daily, 


to rinse their mouths after meals. 


Rupifoam 


is a cleansing, fragrant, antiseptic 
liquid dentifrice, entirely free 


and 


W¥EG, Nar 


from grit or acid. 
25 Cents per Bottle. 


Sample Vial and beautitul booklet, 
Teeth,” mailed on reeeipt of 2c. stamp. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 
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Mass. 
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Malt is sprouted 
barley; by sprouting, 
the constituents of 
thegrain are changed 
into easily digestible 
matter. Hops added 
to this food give the 

properties of sleep 
and nerve tonic. The 
superiority of 
Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. 

over all other malt 
extracts is in its 
careful and scienti- 
fic preparation and 
the unsurpassed fa- 
cilities possessed by 
its manufacturers. 
This preparation 
contains every ele- 
ment of life, nutri- 
tion, and health, 
without an imper- 
fection. 


"THE Wasuinc- 
TON MonuMENT 
is the tallest shaft of 
masonry in the world. 
It is 55 feet square 
at the base, and rises 
to a height of 557 
feet. One year’s 
product of the Pabst 
Brewing Company 
in quarter barrels, 
would make a pyra- 
mid 55 feet square 
at the base and one 
mile higher than 
this monument. 
Can you imagine 
thequantity of hoop 
iron and staves in 
such a pyramid, to 
say nothing of the 
railroad facilities 
necessary to move 
a year’s product of 
this great brewery? 
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COSTUME WITH BOLERO AND SATIN VEST 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 45.—(See Page 167.) 


SPRING COSTUMES. 


LREADY people are beginning to think about mak 
A ing up their spring gowns. One.of the new spring 
models is a cloth gown which is very narrow in effect, and 
this effect is heightened by a band of passementerie that 
is put on the skirt, going down the front and meeting in a 
point. The waist is quite an elaborate affair, the body of 
it made of black satin draped; over this is a bolero jacket 
of the cloth, slashed in the middle of the back, and on the 
shoulders in front cut out to give somewhat of a yoke 
effect. All around the slashing and the yoke and on the 
shoulders is a band of passementerie, jet on a white ground 
This is very effective against the cloth and the black satin 
which forms the body of the waist. The sleeves are 
quite small and unusually long, coming far down on the 
hand. They are finished with a deep pointed cuff of the 
satin edged with passementerie. The collar is a high 
stock, arranged to look part of the waist. 

Cheviot is the material which seems to meet the first 
demand in the early spring season, and there are sev- 
eral different styles in which it is used. One design is 
made with a skirt which has the effect of an apron and 
very narrow front breadth; the waist is in basque fash 
ion, shorter at the back, considerably, than it is in front. 
The front turns over in double revers, on the upper one 
of which is a pattern of braiding. There is a pointed 
vest and stock-collar of white silk laid in tucks, and below 
this yoke is a vest of black satin. The contrast of the 
white against the black is very good, and makes the gown 
more becoming than it otherwise would be. The sleeves 
are of medium size, finished very plainly at the hand. 


THE CARE OF FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
Sk use of foliage plants for decorative purposes has 
increased within the past decade, until few are the 
houses that do not include a stately palm or graceful fern 
among their furnishings. Fresh from the florist, with 
their elegant forms and brilliant verdure, they lend to 
the simplest surroundings an air that nothing else can 
bestow. But sad is the fate that in too many instances 
awaits these beautiful products of nature when trans- 
ferred from the moist warm atmosphere and even tem- 
perature of the hot-house to our modern residences, 
Placed solely with regard to artistic effect, the hot dry 
air, draughts, abrupt changes of temperature, and possi- 
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ble exhalations of gas from 
leaking burners or stoves 
begin at once their deadly 
work, and in a short time 
transform the most flour- 
ishing specimens into sick- 
ly plants that make the 
true flower-lover’s heart 
ache to behold. 

The proper care of these 
ornaments of the drawing- 
room is an onerous one. 
Under the best conditions 
attainable, outside of the 

\ conservatory, few foliage 
plants can be expected to 
keep their pristine fresh- 
ness and vigorous growth, 
but under intelligent steady 

pee treatment the results will 

be sufficiently gratifying. 

ial By no means leave them to 

the intermittent attentions 

of the housemaid, however trustwor- 
thy, if you hope for success, 

Among decorative plants the palm 
easily takes foremost rank,though new 
aspirants for favor are continually be- 
ing brought forward. The most de 
sirable, because the. most enduring, 
varieties are the Latania borbonica, or 
fan-palm, the Washingtonia filifera, the 
different species of Kentia,the Phoenix, 
Areca, and Zamia. The last is dis- 
tinctly beautiful, and highly recom- 
mended for its long-suffering qualities. 








The treatment of palms is a simple 
matter. They require an even rather 
than a high temperature, and protec- 
tion from draughts and the full glare 
of the sun. Once a week set the pots 
in warm water and let them become 
thoroughly saturated. Spray the 
leaves on both surfaces at the same 
time, or wash carefully with a sponge 
or soft brush. Examine them from 
time to time to detect 
the possible presence of 
scales, white or brown, 
which are the most com 
mon insect enemies of 
the palm. If such are 
discovered, touch them 
with a  camel’s- hair 
brush dipped in alco 
hol, and then remove 
with a stiff brush and 
soap-suds With this 
thorough soaking and 
cleansing once a week 
only an occasional wa- 
tering in the usual way 
will be needed when the 
soillooksdry. Another 
foe of the palm is the 
red spider. So minute 
that it is hardly visible 
to any but the strongest 
sight, this insect is most 
destructive. A daily 
spraying of the plants 
with cold water will 
soon put an end to the 
career of this infinitesi 
mal pest. An occasion- 
al treat of weak liquid 
manure, or a_ table 
spoonful of plant-food 
stirred into the soil once a month, is a very 
good way of promoting growth. All plants 
require repotting at least once a year, spring 
or autumn being the best time. If possible 
send your valuable palms to a florist for this 
purpose, as they need very delicate hand- 
ling. If this is not convenient, proceed as 
follows: Turn the plant carefully out of 
the old pot. If that has been completely 
filled with rootlets, take a new pot, two or 
three inches more in diameter, and put about 
two inches of drainage material—broken 
pottery, cinders, etc., in the bottom. Upon 
this place a layer of good rich fibrous soil 
Remove with your fingers as much of the 
old soil as can be done without injuring 
the rootlets, place in the new pot, and fill in 
carefully with fresh soil, pressing it down 
firmly. Fill to within an inch of the rim, 
water thoroughly, and set the plant in a 
cool shady place for a few days. Never 
stand any palm in the hot sunlight for any 
length of time. 


A general favorite, by some miscalled a 
palm, is the Cyperus alternifolius, or um- 
brella-plant. This isa marsh-growing plant, 
and thrives better if the pot is kept stand- 
ing in a bow] of water. 

Few varieties of fern do well outside the 
hot-house. Of these few the sword-ferns, 
especially the Nephrolepsis exaltata, are the 
most beautiful and enduring. Given a north 
or east window, kept moist, but not wet, 
and the foliage free from dust, the sword 
fern is likely to be a joy, if not forever, for 
a long time. 

A new plant of singular beauty, and said 
to be particularly hard to kill, is the San 
sevieria. It requires little water, and will 
thrive in any situation where frost will not 
reach it. With its long swordlike leaves of 
a brilliant green barred with silvery white 
the Sansevieria is a striking and beautiful 
object. The same may be said of the As- 
pidistra, or silver-shield. 

The omnipresent Ficus elastica, or rubber- 
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plant, is also one of the most patient of house plants; but 
there is one thing even the rubber-plant resents, by dying 
outright, and that is a very low temperature. Keep the 
leaves clean, and if the plant is inclined to become too 
tall, remove the central leaf-bud, when it will begin at 
once to put forth branches. 

Draczenas are grand decorative plants, with their long 
swordlike leaves of green, bronze, and rose. Placed where 
the sunlight filters through them, they glow like stained 
glass. They are delicate plants, and require protection 
from draughts, and watering only when the soil looks dry 
The Grevillea robusta, or silk-oak, is un exquisite plant, 
with fernlike foliage, and a rapid grower, requiring and 
well repaying moderate care 


For gorgeousness of coloring and rankness of growth 
no plants in existence approach the Begonia and the Cala- 
dium. Several hundred varieties of each are known to the 
florists, making choice among them extremely difficult. It 
would seem as if Nature in a lavish mood had chosen the 
broad leaves of these plants as canvases upon which to 
exhibit her utmost ingenuity and wealth of resource 
Every hue and shade in her exhaustless color-box has 
been drawn upon and mingled in the most amazing and 
exquisite designs. This class of plants has one peculiar 
ity which makes their culture by amateurs difficult. No 
water must touch their leaves; dust must be removed by 
blowing, or brushing it off with the softest of brushes. 
They require both heat and water, but will not bear long 
direct exposure to the sun, 

Even with the utmost care within one’s power to be- 
stow, conditions may exist that defeat one’s hopes. A 
little intelligent observation and experimenting, however, 
will enable almost any one to attain fair success with some 
of the least difficult plants mentioned, Unless one is 
willing or able to make the effort, or in a position to re 
place with fresh victims those sacrificed to neglect and 
ignorance, it would be better to omit foliage plants from 
the decorative scheme. Plants which are raised and 
forced in the moist warm air of a green-house under con 
stant professional care will preserve their beauty for a 
while when transferred to the changed conditions of an 
ordinary dwelling, but some deterioration will show itself, 
in spite of the greatest watchfulness. But patient persist 
ence will impart much in the way of resources. Noth- 
ing is more unsightly than an array of dusty palms and 
skeleton ferns or dracenas. JULIA SCHAYER. 
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BLACK CHEVIOT SPRING COSTUME. 
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WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTuor or “A Princess or THULE,” ** MApcap Vio.et,” *‘ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘ BRISEIS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
*‘BUT TO STAB DEEP.’ 


Sy relations that were gradually growing up between 
Archie Gilchrist, late draper’s clerk, and now assistant 
sub-editor of the Invernish Observer, and the two ladies at 
Glengarva House, were certainly peculiar; and even the 
gentle Bean-un-Tighearn, largely tolerant as she was tow- 
ards anybody or anything that interested or amused her 
daughter, began to look on with a little misgiving 

“You know, Eelin,” she observed one morning, “ I would 
not say a word against your friend, Mr. Gilchrist. He 
seems to me a most amiable young man; and he is clever 
aud well read and anxious to be obliging. Undoubtedly 
he is all that— 

‘ But,’ mother; now is the time for the ‘ but,’” said the 
younger lady 

The mother blushed like a girl of fifteen; she did not 
like to find fault or make objection. 

Well, Eelin—would you—would you say—he had 
quite the appearance of a gentleman?” 

I know he is a gentleman at heart; and he has the 
manners of a gentleman,” replied the girl, undauntedly. 
He is modest and unassuming; he has an instinctive 
sympathy and consideration for others; and do you think 
l am going to judge of him by the shape of his coat? It 
is true, he might get his hair cut; I will grant you that, 
Mummie; but I've told you again and again that geniuses 
like him and me prefer long and wild hair; and anything 

auything in the whole wide world—is better than to be 
similar in look to everybody else.” 

“ Now, Eelin, answer me this,” said the mother. “Would 
you introduce hin, to Lily Neile?” 

The great dark blue eyes stared out from their black 
lashes; nor was her astonishment feigned. 

“Lily Neile? She would be honored! Give me the 
chance and I'll show you!” 

She got the chance before she could have expected; for 
that very afte:..oon Archie Gilchrist called; and he had 
brought with him a synopsis of the burglar-doctor story ; 
and they professed to be quite charmed with the idea of 
the literary cupartnership, and quite eager to follow the 
outlines of the little tale. Moreover he appeared to con- 
sider it would be rude of him to leave while they ex- 
hibited this curiosity; and perhaps out of courtesy tow- 
ards him they may have somewhat exaggerated their 
interest: at all events, this strange and unaccountable 
young man with the riotous flaxen locks staid on and 
staid on, and there was no sign of his going. How could 
there be? How could he tear himself away from glamour- 
land, and from this all too enchanting companionship? 
Look even at his material surroundings, out bere in the 
garden. As the evening drew on, the woods across the 
river were darkening in their cold intensity of green; but 
all the overhead heavens were a blaze of soft, pale, rose- 
pink clouds borrowing their glory from some unknown 
region out in the west; and this splendor of color was 
mirrored on the oily waters of the wide stream, with here 
and there a fretted touch or thread of silvery blue-gray. 
As for the silence, if Little Isabel of the Bannocks had 
ultered the faintest ery, over yonder on the leafy heights 
where she was cruelly slain, they could have heard it; for 
indeed the stillness of twilight was stealing over the world; 
and even the birds were hushed. 

A low whistle sounded, and was once repeated. With 
a word of apology Eelin left her companions, walked 
across the tennis lawn, and glanced over the outward- 
sloping fence. Just down below her two young ladies 
were standing in the roadway. 

** Hallo, old crock,” said one of them, familiarly, ‘‘ how 
are you? Going to do a mouch?” 

“Nan, your language is distinctly inferior,” observed 
Mias Eelin, in severe tones 

“Come along, old girl! Lily Neile means to fish all 
the way down to the Devil’s Kirn; and we can sit on the 
bank and watch. We'll go round by the Islands, and be 
there in a sec.” 

‘Not to be done—I have a visitor.” 

“Oh! A him, of course, Tata, then. So long 

Afier this secret colloquy, Eelin returned to her place 
at the little garden table; and as the unconscionable young 
man showed no signs of departing, she got it into her 
head that she would like to see how long he would stay; 
and so she deliberately began and talked and talked—tales 
of herself and her experiences at home and abroad—all 
kinds of things of the most heterogeneous nature—while 
the puzzied mother could not make out what malice or 
mischief was afloat. And what was it she did not say to 
him’?—and he could not be so ill-bred as to rise and leave 
while she was doing her best to entertain him! Nay, the 
unfortunate youth forgot all about time and circumstance, 
and could only listen and listen, while ‘those eyes of 
blue,” as the Russian song says, held him, and were work- 
ing his destruction. She described to him, for example, 
how when she was a very young girl she and her mam- 
ma were walking along the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, 
in Palermo, and an old flower-seller came up and asked 
her to buy one of his bouquets. ‘‘ How much?” she said. 
**A franc,” he answered. ‘Qh, I'm sorry I can’t afford 
it,” she said—her schoolgirl funds being limited — and 
then she turned away. But just at this moment two 
Italian gentlemen were passing, who must have over- 
heard; for one of them immediately purchased the bou- 
quet and brought it to her, and said ‘* Will Mademoiselle 
permit me the honor of presenting the flowers to an Eng- 
lish young lady?’—and he handed her the bouquet, and 
walked on with his friend. 

* Now,” observed Miss Eelin, when she had come to 
the end of this blood-curdling recital, ‘‘a Highlander 
wonld no doubt wish to be as polite as that; but he 
wouldn't have the self-possession—” 

** No, nor the frane,” said her mother, demurely. 

And so the mischief-maker rambled from this to that; 
and meanwhile the rose-red had left the sky; the mystic 
gray of the twilight had stolen into the world; there was 
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a strange metallic sheen on the surface of the river; and 
now and again an orange ray would shoot through the 
foliage on the opposite heights, where a public gas-lamp 
or a window in one of the houses had been suddenly lit 
up, to remain there, a steady golden star. And then into 
the phantom world there crept silently and slowly a phan- 
tom white boat, and there was a phantom gray lady noise- 
lessly plying a salmon-rod, the line of which was invisible 
to them. here was something ghostly and eerie in the 
presence of that solitary and spectral fisherwoman; it was 
a sort of unsubstantial pageant out there in the gathering 
dusk; and for the moment Wild Eelin stopped her chat- 
ter to look on. 

‘* It's Lily Neile,” she said, almost ina whisper. ‘‘She’s 
just coming to the Devil's Kirn.” 

But at this very moment she was recalled to herself; for- 
there came out into the pervading silence the muffled 
thunder of the gong in the hall: and she knew that she 
had wrought her wicked will; and that she had inveigled 
this poor young man into staying right on till dinner-time. 
And she wondered what her mother would do now. But 
the Bean-an-Tighearn was not to be disconcerted by the 
tricks of a brat of a schoolgirl. 

** Mr. Gilchrist,” she said, with the utmost simplicity of 
kindness, ‘‘ won't you come in and have a bit of dinner 
with us? There is no ceremony, of course, living by our- 
selves as we do.” 

The hapless youth was dumfounded: the sound of the 
gong had told him that again he had blundered, this time 
worse than ever; aud how was he to make his excuses and 
get safely away? Then Eelin, with a sudden return to 
her usual frank generosity, came to his help. 

“Yes, do, Mr. Gilchrist!” said she. ‘‘ Take pity on two 
lone women. It's all my fault that we have kept you. 
It would be so awfully kind of you. And I'll call in Lily 
Neile to make a fourth. Fergus can take a message home 
for her, and come back and wait for her. Lily!—Lily!— 
I want you! Give up and come ashore!” Her voice went 
echoing through the gloom; and presently they could 
dimly make out that the black figure in the bow of the 
boat was hauling at the cable, while the shadowy craft 
crept stealthily along, dividing the steely surface of the 
stream. And in a few moments here was Lily Neile—a 
blithe and debonair lass, who seemed to take matters pret- 
ty well as they came; and she accepted the iuvitation at 
once; old Fergus was sent off with a message; and these 
four made their way into the dining-room, ready to wel- 
come whatever kind of impromptu banquet could be pro- 
cured for them. 

And indeed it was a merry meal, with even something 
of brilliancy and charm about it. For by this time Archie 
Gilchrist had found his wits; and he considered it his 
duty to interest as best he might these companions of his; 
and whether by accident or design the ladies of Glengarva 
had given the talk a bookish turn, so that he had his op- 
portunity. At first Lily Neile regarded this strange young 
man with a mild astonishment: he was so different from 
the young men she was in the habit of meeting. His eyes, 
for instance, had no repose in them, no complacent and 
self-satisfied unconcern; they were quick, apprehensive, 
and eagerly responsive; and in his anxiety to please his 
brain seemed to go at sixty miles to the second. And then 
again those large gray eyes would glow and burn, until 
she began to say to herself ‘* Perhaps this uncouth young 
man is a genius! Eelin Macdonald is always picking up 
odd kind of folk—semi-lunatics and people like that.” 
And all the while the unfamiliar young man was discours- 
ing, and answering and assenting, and sometimes advancing 
iconoclastic paradoxes, just to keep things lively. He 
maintained that the popular ear was more correct than 
Milton’s, and that ‘‘To-morrow to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new” should be recognized as the standard reading. 

He suid he was perfectly certain that Shakespeare wrote 
Golden lads and lasses must, 
Like chimney-sweepers, come to dust, 


and that the mauling of the song in ‘‘Cymbeline” was 
due to some prompt-book copier. He contended that Ten- 
nyson had no right to alter, in the later editions of his 
poems, lines that in their original form had become the 
permanent property of the English-speaking peoples. 
And so on. Lily Neile sat silent, and curious. This 
was not the kind of talk with which the young man of 
the day, as she knew him, favored his acquaintances. But 
presently it occurred to her that she, too, must be literary; 
she must help to keep the ball rolling. So she said— 

* Eelin, I could give you a fine story to introduce into 
one of your ‘ White Cockade’ papers.” 

** Yes?” 

**T once had a pet donkey—” 

** Most girls appear to like to have some such creature 
trotting about after them,” observed Miss Eelin, with a 
philosophic air. 

“I mean a real one,” said Lily Neile, indignantly; 
**and the most beautiful little animal you ever saw. He 
began his life as a baby moke in a pantomime. Then, 
when the pantomime was over, he was given to some 
friends of ours. They could do nothing with him, so 
they gave him tous. We could do nothing with him, so 
we sent him to the farm bailiff to keep for us till he should 
grow up. We were living in Surrey at that time. He 
did grow up, and then began his adventures, for nothing 
could keep that animal in—neither fence nor hedge nor 
anything. One day he jumped over into a washing-green 
and munched up a whole lot of table-cloths and curtains. 
Then naturally he got ill, and the vet.’s bill was some- 
thing awful. Then when he got well he resumed his 
careering about the country. I won't tell you all his es- 
capades—it would take a week; I'll come at once to the 
tragic climax. He managed one morning to draw the 
Surrey stag-hounds off the proper scent; and the moment 
he discovered he was being pursued, off he set — over 
gates and stiles and hedges and ditches—with the pack 
in full ery after him. There never was such a run! 
People talk of it to this day—but rather with bated 
breath, you understand—I mean those who were engaged 


in the chase. Somehow they don’t seem altogether proud 
of it, although it was distinctly the run of the season. 
And not a sound did my beautiful Jim—that was his 
name-—not a sound did he utter, not a single bray until 
he had enjoyed us much of the fun as he wanted; and by 
this time he bad got to a fine and picturesque position— 
the front of a spinney on the crest of a hill; and there 
he faced right round and surveyed the whole scene, the 
baffled hounds, the infuriated huntsmen, the mortified 
Master, and the amazed and straggling crowd behind 
them; and then he shot out his fore legs, and gave a pro- 
digious hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! It was the run of 
the seuson—it was indeed!” 

‘Oh, Lily Neile!”—that was all the comment Eelin of- 
fered—but she looked reproachfully at her friend. 

‘*His name was Jim,” remarked the young lady again, 
by way of final and absolute corroboration. 

Then when dinner was over they all of them returned 
to the drawing-room; and Lily Neile played Rubinstein's 
Melody in F—and played it very well too; and that fero- 
cious young Jacobite, Wild Eelin, weut away iuto the 
corner where her harp stood, and there she sang to them 

“O gin I were a bonny bird, 

Wi wings that I might flee, 

Then I would travel o’er the main, 
My ae true love to see; 

Theu I would tell a joyfu’ tale 
To ane that’s dear to me, 

And sit npon a king’s window, 
Aud sing my melody.” 


And there were one or two more pieces and one or two 
more songs; and a certain youth sat in a sort of dream- 
land, his nerves all tingling with rapture, and wonder, and 
a vague and aching fear that such an evening would nev- 
er happen to him again. But of a sudden something 
more dramatic occurred, and for a moment it almost seem- 
ed to him—waking out of his trance—that he must be- 
come the defender and champion of three easily alarmed 
aud gentle ladies. For the door was opened, and there 
appeared a man, accompanied by a black collie. The 
man was a short, tightly made person in knickerbockers 
of homespun; and his weather-tanned features and the 
staff that he carried bore a suggestion that he was a 
shepherd or a keeper, and of quite respectable mien; but 
that there was something wrong was evident, in a pathetic 
kind of way, from the perplexed and anxious manuer in 
which the collie kept looking up at his master’s face. 
The new-comer gazed in a mystified fashion all round the 
drawing-room; and of course Archie Gilchrist neither 
spoke nor moved—for this stranger might have come on 
business; but when Gilchrist, happening to glance tow- 
ards the Bean-an-Tighearn, saw that she was overcome 
with dismay, he instantly jumped to his feet, with the in- 
tention of throwing the intruder out by the front door, 
which he very easily could have done. He did not know 
Eelin Macdonald. There was not much alarm visible in 
her expression. On the contrary, she interposed, and put 
Gilchrist aside with a slight gesture of authority, and 
went up to the man. 

‘* Well, good friend, what can I do for you?” she said, 
in the most unconcerned and amiable fashion. 

He regarded her with his bemused eyes; and now the 
collie had turned to look up at her, as if wistfully appeal- 
ing to her for help. 

“There are the three wyes,” said the shepherd or 
keeper, and he spoke slowly and solemuly, ‘of dalin’ 
with Russia.” 

** Yes?—and what would be your way?” she inquired. 

He regarded her again for a moment or two, in a mys- 
terious silence. And then he shook his head, mournfully. 

“I'm telling ye—there’s only the three wyes.” 

‘* Yes?—and what would be your way of dealing with 
Russia?” she again asked of him in an encouraging man- 
ner. 

She might as well have questioned the collie. 

‘There's only the three wyes,” he repeated, darkly. 

“Look here, my friend, I'll let you into a secret,” she 
said, in a burst of confidence. ‘‘ For you there’s only the 
one way—and that’s to go home and go to bed. Don't 
you see how troubled your dog is about you? Don't you 
see that he wants you to get home? Where are you bound 
for—the town, or out into the country?” 

** Ay, well, the town. Bit about Russia now—” 

She put her hand on his arm. 

‘“*T say, you come with me, and I’}] see you safely down 
the steps—they’re rather dark at this time of night. And 
if it was stupid of the servants to leave the hall door 
open, and you came in to ask about Russia, indeed there's 
no harm done: only, I must see you safely down the steps, 
you know, and we'll talk about Russia some other time.” 

She led him away, and he went with her quite obedi- 
ently, the collie following closely behind. She took him 
through the hall, and guided him down the steps, until 
he was safely on the gravel path. 

‘*Now mind you don’t go near the river. Keep to the 
read; and go to bed as soon as you get home. And we'll 
talk ubout the three ways of dealing with Russia when 
we next meet. Good-night!” 

In the dusk he paused for a moment. 

**Good-night, your leddyship,” he said—for something 
seemed to have impressed him: perhaps her quiet air of 
authority—perhaps her English way of speech. ‘I hope 
I wass not doing anything wrong.” 

‘*No, no, not at all! Good-night.” 

So she saw him on his way; and then she went back to 
the drawing-room, to soothe and comfort her trembling 
mamma. 

** Miss Macdonald,” said Archie Gilchrist, ‘‘ if you had al- 
lowed me, I think I could have saved you all that trouble.” 

** Oh, yes,” she answered him, laughing. “I know. I 
know what you would ‘have done. But, you see, there are 
the three wyes; and my wye is the best wye.” 


” 





Early next morning, while as yet the gray and golden 
and purple dawn had not wholly declared itself above the 
wooded heights, Archie Gilchrist was out at the Islands, 
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that were now as solitary and silent as death; and he was 
pacing slowly along the winding paths that led through 
successive wildernesses of shrubbery, under the overarch- 
ing limes and sycamores. Perhaps he had not slept much 
during the night; perhaps he had not slept at all; for 
there are occasions that leave haunting memories, demand- 
ing that every glance and word shall be recalled, with anx- 
ious fears lest this or that phrase may have been misinter- 
preted. It was only in a mechanical way that he looked 
abroad over the wide-glancing river, whose continuous 
murmur seemed to speak of distant things; and it was 
with unobservant sight that he regarded the objects near 
him—the narrow channels with their tea-brown current— 
the hanging bushes of ash and alder—the smooth avenues 
through the undergrowth. But presently he came to a 
more open glade; and here he sat down on the grassy 
bank, opposite a long weir over which the broad stream 
came foaming white and loud; and in a vacant sort of way 
he gazed, and continued to gaze, at the rushing water— 
while the new day stole into the awakened heavens, and 
the hills in the west came out of the night. 

Within the range of his vision there was another object, 
though he did not deliberately look at it—nay, he rather 
avoided looking at it: it was a house of red sandstone, 
away on the other side of the spacious stream, and fur- 
ther down; rather a picturesque house, amply adorned 
with ivy, and surrounded by trees and garden and teunis 
lawn, adjacent to the open fields, and overlooking the 
river. At one corner on the first floor there was a window 
consisting of two arched partitions; they were so far 
away from him that each section hardly seemed to have 
more than the breadth of a half-crown. That was Eelin 
Macdonald’s room; he knew it was so, because she her- 
self had described the view from it; and he knew also 
that sooner or later the white blind would be raised. 
No, he did not look that way; and yet somehow his eyes 
were conscious of the narrow and arched partitions, and 
the little iron balcony beneath, with its glow of scarlet 
geraniums and yellow calceolarias. Sooner or later the 
white blind would be raised; and the time was drawing 
on; there was sunlight now on the red front of the 
house, on the ivy, ou the black araucaria, on the brilliant 
garden-plots. He felt himself an intruder, a spy—even 
at this great distance; but there was a strange fascination 
and compulsion that held him there. Unknown to bim- 
self, he now and again shivered a little; perhaps the 
wind blowing up the Great Glen—from the regions about 
Loch Ruthven and Castle Urquhart—may have been a 
trifle cold. 

And then he rose and walked away home, something 
sick at heart, and hopeless, +» 


CHAPTER XVL 
“THERE CAM’ A YOUNG MAN.” 


I have the 


“How do you do, Mrs. Macdonald? eg! 
ord Mount- 


pleasure of introducing to you my friend, 
mahon?” 

The speaker was a tall, elderly person, with a livid 
skin, a little white mustache, and cold gray eyes; his 
name was Major Forres, and he had achieved some mea- 
sure of distinction in his day, outside the limits of his 
own profession, for, as war correspondent, and generally 
under the influence of whiskey, he had blustered and lied 
all over Eastern Europe; though now he had retired to 
his native county, to bluster and lie on golf links and at 
afternoon teas. The Bean-an-Tighearn disliked him; Eelin 
hated him; but none the less his assurance gave him the 
run of the house, especially when, as on the present occa- 
sion, he had some favor to demand. 

The potboy-looking younger man—who was very smart- 
ly dressed, with a red begonia in his button-hole —ad- 
vanced to the two ladies, and there was a most ingratia- 
ting grin on his rotund features; and his manner was not 
at all bad. And although his eyes went back again and 
again to Eelin Macdonald, with an open admiration that 
needed no other avowal, it was to her mother that he had 
the tact chiefly to address himself. 

‘You see, I've often wished to call on you,” said he, 
with an easy self-confidence, ‘‘if only to make an apolo- 
gy. Upon my word, I never think of you, or hear your 
name mentioned, but I consider myself an interloper. I 
do, indeed. Why should I be in Kinvaig House and you 
here?” 

‘Oh, but that is an old story, Lord Mountmahon,” said 
the elder lady, with a gracious smile. ‘‘ And I am sure 
you had nothing to do with the sale or the purchase of 
the estate. You are merely the tenant under Sir Charles 
Orme, as any one else might be? and besides, when one 
sells anything, one may regret the circumstances that 
compel the sale, but it would be rather unreasonable to 
blame the buyer.” 

‘Oh, that’s all very well,” said he, doggedly; *‘ that’s 
all very well; but one has got a conscience, don’t you know; 
and I feel myself an interloper; and I wish to apologize. 
If there is anything I can do—you just say the word and 
I'll do it. I’m not a bad sort, as you may have heard. I 
like a little fun; but where’s the harm in that? I want to 
do the right thing; yes, Ido. And look here now; some- 
times you come to Glengarva, to lend a helping hand to 
some of the old people. Well, then, why not make use of 
Kinvaig House? Do vou think I will inflict myself on 
you? Oh, but I won't though! Ill turn every man-jack 
out of the place; and we'll put up at the inn; and Miss 
Macdonald and you and your maid and your coachman 
can have the house to yourselves, just as long as it suits 
you. Of course, I would leave the servants, There’s no 
one else now to receive you—no one else now: you must 
have seen in the newspapers what happened—” 

‘*T am sure we were most grieved to hear of that ter- 
rible accident,” said Eelin’s mother, in her sympathetic 
way —though it was difficult even to mention such a 
thing. 

**Oh,” said he, lightly, ‘‘it was just my luck. 
the most awful luck. I was born like that. 
must tide along, don’t you know. Little use sitting down 
and folding your hands. A good old wholesome weep 
may be a comfort to you ladies, now and again; but a man 
hasn’t time. There's things to be done. There’s the 
every-day work of the world. You've got to eat your 
dinner, whatever happens; and that’s what I call common- 
sense. No use fretting. Up and be doing is my motto. 
You only live once, and you've got to make the most of 
it. It’s only kiddies who cry over spilt milk. Very well,” 
he continued, in his brisk and cheerful and chirrupy man- 
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ner—and now it was to the younger lady he had turned, 
with a bold and audacious gaze that considerably abashed 
her who was not readily abashed. ‘‘ Look here, Miss 
Macdonald, I would like to get up something for your 
amusement—something that would amuse your mother 
and you; and I have got a notion. Not my own, of 
course; some other fellow did it. I forget who he was; 
never mind; wise men invent ideas, but wiser men make 
use of them; and I’m not particular to a hair. It’s this 
kind of thing. You know where the Highland line comes 
through the Drumouchter forest, up beyond Dalwhinnie: 
it’s a pretty lonely neighborhood, that is: one could have 
one’s skylark without the risk of many spectators being 
about. And when I say I want to amuse you, I mean it; 
I don’t confine myself to a pl pcs Mere ve J picnic, 
with champagne-cup gone flat and earwigs crawling about 
the dishes: my idea is to do the thing —. or let it 
alone. And if you'll let me drive you from Kingussie, 
I'll get a proper turnout, you trust me; and you needn't 
be afraid to put yourselves in my charge, for I can take a 
team along. Yes, I can. I don’t like to boast, but if 
there’s one thing I have at my fingers’ ends it’s the han- 
dling of the ribbons. See me in Bond Street of a July 
afternoon—half past four—just at its crowdedest: a smart 
four-in-bhand—lively horses—a pretty woman on the box 
—and you would say I could run that machine to rights. 
The Major will bear me out. Cuan’t I do it, Forres?” 

‘*You can, Mounty, you can,” said the saturnine per- 
son with the cold gray eyes. ‘‘ His lordship, Mrs. Mac- 
donald, is a capital whip; and more than that he has an 
excellent regard for the safety of his own neck; so you 
need not fear he will throw you over embankments.” 

‘** But—but—I don’t quite understand thé proposal,” 
said Mrs. Macdonald, rather bewildered. 

“Oh, I’m coming to that,” continued the bullet-headed 
and crop-haired young man; and Miss Eelin, resentful in 
her maiden pride, was glad that for the moment he had 
ceased his too familiar scrutiny of her features and form. 
* Yes, I'm coming to that. For what are ordinary amuse- 
ments? Nothing! They’re amusements that don’t amuse 
—not one little blooming bit. They're all played out. 
Well, I’ve been thinking. You may say it isn’t a habit 
of mine; but then I don’t profess to be one of the clever 
Johnnies; and that’s so much to my credit. And when 
you can get your thinking done for you, by paying a 
penny, or three pennies, for a newspaper, what's the use 
of your bothering? Let the other fellows think; they 
earn their living that way; and a deuced good living too, 
I’m told—their broughams, and their dining with Arch- 
bishops, and their shoots in Norfolk: entertaining their 
friends as if they were to the manor born—manor, d’ye 
see—manor, not manner—Gad, I don’t so often make a 
joke that I can let it be missed—” 

** Awful old, Mounty,” said his companion. 

‘*Never mind. Good vintage. Improves by keeping,” 
rejoined his lordship, with perfect complacency. ** And 
this is what I mean to do, Miss Macdonald: I mean to 
buy two railway engines—rather a costly performance— 
but it’s no good sticking at trifles. You only live once. 
Two railway engines; I'll have them taken up to that 
lonely part of the line; and I'll have them separated by 
about a mile; then full speed ahead—and the engineers 
jump off:—and the two engines come at each other like 
two bulls. That will be something to see! I think you 
will be impressed. I think you will be struck—” 

**T hope not,” said Eelin’s mother, looking down. 

“Oh, [don’t mean that way. I'll take care of you la- 
dies. I'll have a platform erected on the hill-side. I'll 
keep you out of harm. But the crash will be something 
for you to remember. It will be something recherché, or 
I'm a sinner. Most people who have seen a railway col- 
lision have lost a leg or an arm in consequence, or got 
themselves eternally, busted to bits; but here you sit in 
your arm-chair and look on; you’ve nothing to fear; you 
watch the two engines come careering along—and then 
there’s the tremendous bash, as if the whole universe was 
knocked into smithereens—” 

Of a sudden his lordship stopped. LEelin’s black cat, 
Beelzebub, had come noiselessly in at the open door. 
Mountmahon stared, in a suspicious manner; then he 
winked his eyes twice, and stared again; but when he 
saw Miss Eelin catch the animal into her lap, and begin 
to stroke it, he appeared to be reassured, and resumed. 

‘* Yes, I think that will be something rather splendid: 
the two iron bulls coming full speed at each other, and 
then the terrific smash, and splinters flying to the skies, 
and the roaring of the steam. Rather neat. Rather re- 
cherché. What do you say, Mrs. Macdonald?” 

‘*You may amuse yourself with the fancy, Lord Mount- 
mahon,” Eelin’s mother answered him, ‘‘ but of course 
you could never really accomplish such extravagance and 
waste.” 

““What I want I get,” said the pudding-faced young 
man, with all the firmness of which his features were ca- 
pable, ‘‘or at least I make an amazing good try.” And 
then again he turned to Eelin, staring at her all over as 
he spoke. ‘‘And when it’s to pay a compliment, or to 
(~ pleasure, to one’s friends—one’s particular friends— 

try « hundred times harder, you may take your oath on 
that. And I generally succeed. Yes,I do. I generally 
manage. I’ve got a way, you know. He'll never be 
happy tili he gets it, like somebody's soap; and I gener- 
ally get the soap. Now, what do you say, Miss Macdon- 
ald?—or will you forgive me if I ask you what your 
Christian name is?” 

Miss Eelin did not, or could not, reply: she was discon- 
certed; her dignity was wounded ; to have her Christian 
name demanded by a stranger, and that stranger impu- 
dently staring at her?—why, it was like asking her to tell 
the color of her stockings. And in another moment she 
would have burst into tears—so angry was she at finding 
herself scrutinized, and helpless. ut the gentle mother 
intervened. 

‘*My daughter’s name is Eelin, Lord Mountmahon.” 

‘Ah, that’s much better!” said his lordship, with a 
happy air. “ Miss Eelin—that’s much better! Miss Mac- 
donald—why, it’s universal—it’s like Miss Smith. Well, 
Miss Eelin, that is what I am willing to do for yon. I'll 
get the two engines; and I'll pay the Highland Company 
for any damage done to their line. They'll look after 
themselves, never fear. The most grudging and disobli- 
ging line in Great Britain. Now the Aberdeen is what I 
call a friendly line; I always try to do them a good turn 
when I can; but then, don’t you see, I want you to have 
this spectacle up in the wilds, with no on-lookers, And if 
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ou have a fancy for a pavilion on the hill-side, it shall 
there. I'll see you through. I’! do the thing proper. 
You only live once. And what’s twenty bull-fights to a 
crash like that, and the heaving up of iron, and the roar- 
ing of the steam? I'll do it. hen I want a thing, I get 
it—or I must know the reason why. Well, Miss Eelin— 
yours is a pretty name—you won't mind my saying that 
—oh, monstrous pretty! Well, Miss Eelin, what’s your 
answer? Are you on? I'll do it. Rather splendid, you 
know, up there in the wilds—somewhat recherché—just a 
bit swagger—when the two roaring iron bulls come tear- 
ing along—tbat’s what I'll do for you, and I can’t make 
you a fairer offer.” 

And where was the wildness of Wild Eelin now? She 
was embarrassed, self - conscious, almost distressed; her 
chief concern was to get away from this young man’s too 
ardent inspection. 

**Oh, if you please, Lord Mountmahon,” said she—and 
she was confused, and bashful, and downcast — not the 
least bit like her usual self—‘‘ if you would please to leave 
me out; I know I should be too nervous and frightened 
—perhaps my mother would be more interested.” 

**Come, come,” said he, encouragingly, ‘‘ 1 am not go- 
ing to ask you for your Yes or your No all at once. 
Young ladies are shy —I know their ways. Think it 
over. I’m staying in Invernish at present, and if you'll 
allow me, I'll look in now and again, and try to persuade 

ou. It’s a great scheme, mind. It’s worth considering. 

wouldn’t undertake it for anybody else—no, not much! 
But there it is. There’s my offer. It’s at your disposal. 
And I would take it as an awful favor if you would 
consent, I would really. I’m not good at blarney, you 
know; but I mean what I say. I'll do the thing slap-up 
—yes, I will. And if there’s any trimmings you can sug- 
gest, they'll be added on—or I'ma Dutchman. And don’t 
decide all at once. Think it over. And when I next give 
myself the pleasure of calling, there may be a more defi- 
nite Yes or No; but I hope it will be a Yes.” 

He took his hat in his hand, and rose, and turned to the 
elder lady. 

** And remember, Mrs. Macdonald, whenever you think 
of visiting Glengarva, Kinvaig House is at your service. 
I mean it. I’m not much of a talker, but I mean what I 
say. 
And so, with sundry compliments and grins—and with 
a final effort to meet Eeliu’s eyes with his own that he 
might convey a message tc her—he withdrew, accom- 
panied by his cadaverous friend; and mother and daugh- 
ter were left to themselves, 

**Well, Eelin,” said the former, with some humor in 
her look, ‘‘ you would appear to have made a conquest 
this time.” 

The girl sat silent, her heart thumping within her. 
All her highly strung nervous temperament was in revolt 
—against she knew not what. She was frightened; and 
ashamed to be frightened; and ashamed to show her mo- 
ther she was frightened. At last she said indignantly — 

** What made Major Forres bring that man here?” 

‘*But—but what have you to say against him?” re- 
sponded the mother, in astonishment that was perhaps a 
trifle feigned. ‘‘ Perhaps his lordship does not seem very 
clever or accomplished; and perhaps he talks a good deal 
about himself; but the world is made up ofall sorts. You 
must learn to be charitable, my dear Whirlwind. You'll 
find it a most useful quality—more aud more so the longer 
you live. Of course every one knows that Lord Mount- 
mahon associates with rather a peculiar class of people— 
at times, at all events; or it might be more generous to 
say hitherto—for who can tell what influence the tragic 
trouble he has passed through may not have had on him? 
And perhaps there may have been exaggeration in the 
common talk; at all events, if they make excuses for him 
by calling him a creature of impulse, this afternoon he 
showed himself a creature of very munificent im- 
pulse—” 

‘Smashing two railway engines together!” said Eelin, 
— disdain. ‘‘Are we children, to be attracted by such 

olly!” 

* Still, there was the intention, you know,” the mother 
remonstrated, in her pacific way. ‘‘It isn’t every one who 
is quick to invent. He wanted to interest you.” 

**I hope he won’t darken our door again!” said Eelin, 
with proud lips; and she rose from the chair quickly and 
impatiently, as though she would throw all recollection of 
this visit behind her. ‘‘ And now I am going into the 
town, to see if old Mr. Macdonald is at his hotel. Per- 
haps he will come out for a walk; and I'll bring him here, 
mother; and I know you'll be kind to him. And the 
atmosphere of the house may be clear by then!” 

Thus it was that George Reginald Talbot Fitz-Ingram 
Taylyour, Marquess of Macmahon, made the acquaintance 
of Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig. ‘‘ Who is she? Who is 
she?” he had exclaimed, in breathless admiration, when 
he saw her come out of Mr. Forbes’s office. Well, now he 
kuew who she was. But who was to tell him what she 
was? For there were so many answers to that perplexing 
question. 

**Oh, Wild Eelin?” her girl companions would have 
said. ‘‘ Why, she’s just a brick! She should have been 
a boy! And the way she waltzes—she’s as strong as a 
young pony, and as light as a butterfly; she just carries 
you round the room: it’s like a dream!” 

The young men would have been less enthusiastic. 

‘*Oh, Eelin Macdonald? A shade too clever for some 
of us. Takes the measure of you, don’t you know. Writes 
for the newspapers, and that sort of thing. Devilish hand- 
some, all the same.” 

But the one who knew her best had different thoughts 
about her. In the passionate hours of night, when reason 
relaxed its hold, the mother would cry to herself: 

‘* Eelin—my Eelin—what is to become of her? She is 
a fire—a flame—she is so eager, and sensitive, and keen; 
she will burn herself out unless she has some strong man 
by her side, to steady her and control and protect her. 
And if that is not to be—if she should meet with a great 
disuppointment—if it is as a flame that her life is to burn 
itself out—then, dear God, let me go too! How much of 
agony could I endure after being left alone? Surely three 
days is the most that could be expected of me! Almighty 
Father in Heaven, if you have mercy, make it two days! 
Or one—or one—surely twelve hours of that loneliness 
would kill me: ah, welcome death—the kindness of 
death!” And so the dark hours of the night would be 
shaken with sobs. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
























































































SPRING COSTUMES. 
MIXED eray cheviot gown is made in severe tailor 
\ style, with a short close-fitting basque that has a 
pointed front lapping to the left side. The trimming 
, f narrow black velvet ribbon and silver buttons. 
Chree rows of ribbon go all around the edge of the skirt, 


rning n an angle at the front and finishing with a 

1 ree similar rows are on the front of the 

\ light wood-Lrown cashmere gown has a narrow panel 
the right side of the skirt, which is crossbarred with 
dark brown ribbon lhe waist opens on a shirred vest of 
cream Liberty satin, the upper part of which is cross-tuck 
ed and studded with small gilt buttons Ribbon barred 
revers are on the upper part of the waist, with smaller 
velvet reve below, and the belt is of velvet with a gilt 
\ irine-blue serge gown is trimmed with black mo 


WOOD. BROWN CASHMERE GOWN, 


hair braid, which is grouped in’ horizontal 


rows on the belted blouse and sleeves. The 
front buttons to one side with a large single 
button, and has braided revers opening on a 
vest of the same lhree rows of braid around 
the skirt form an interlaced design on the front 
\ short-trained reception gown in princesse 
style is of greenish-gray bengaline On the 
upper part of the waist is a deep collar of ge 
ranium velvet, framing ashirred vest and stock 
of white mousseline de soie, and connecting 
with slashed epaulettes over the sleeves. Be 
yw the collar, on the front, is a drapery of 
whit mousseline de soie, which is carried 
down to the waist on the left side, and termi 
nate ina sash with shirred ends 
\ pir k cre de Chine gown, illustrated on 
page 165, has a narrow skirt trimming com 
posed of a double ruffle headed by a guipure 


band laid over satin ribbon, with a small frill 


it the upper edge A deep guimpe of guipure 
over sat is in the waist, extending down to the 
belt in front, and framed in narrow lace-edged 

iffles Collar and belt are of black velvet. 
\ gray tweed gown for a young lady, made 


simple tailor style with a plain skirt, has a 
1 waist invisibly fastened under a broad 
x-pleat at the front, on each side of which 


ire two narrower pleats caught with bone 
buttons, The collar and belt are of gray silk, 
the latter fastened with an enamelled buckle. 

A light figured poplinette is the material 


f an afternoon gown illustrated, which is 


trimmed with frills of narrow satin ribbon to 
match The ribbon frills are set down the 
seams of the front and narrow side gores of 
the skirt The waist is pleated to a yoke 
edged with lace, and has a wide box-pleat down 
the middle, and lace insertions in the sleeves, 


all these parts being outlined with ribbon. 
The wide ribbon sash is trimmed with narrow 
frills act 8 the ends 

The skirt of a dark blue serge gown shown 
is bordered with a deep bias band of blue and 
green plaid silk. The waist, belted with a 


black leather belt, is a blouse, opening with 
box-pleated silk revers on a narrow linen che 





















































misett \ white net cravat is worn with the 
ben cotliar 
rhe combination of a plaid with a plain ma- 
terial is one which comes up in some form at 
the beginning of every season, and is always 
: more or less in favor for young girls’ gowns. 
It is one which is liable to result in a heavy 
effect unless it is judiciously managed. — In 











this case the plaid being of a lighter fabric, a 
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CHEVIOT GOWN WITH VELVET KIBBON. 


THE BUSY WOMAN'S READING. 

_ well-filled shelves of the public libraries, the 
multiplicity of magazines, the enlarged field of 

the newspapers—al! these offer to the woman of to- 
day means for mental cultivation unknown to past 
ages. Yet she often stands before her opportunities 
wondering how she could grasp and hold them, while 
longing to use them towards satisfying the cravings 
of her mind and heart 

The busy woman has her limitations, and this fact 
makes it necessary for her to use wise discrimination 
in her plan for self-improvement, else she will fall 
into certain snares in her way, and find her purpose 
defeated. The foremost of these seems to be the too 
exclusive habit in reading, and the opposite practice 
of entire dependence upon reviews 

Self-education has its drawbacks, in the way of 
egotism and narrowness. But who shall say that it 
has not resulted in great accomplishment, and pre- 
sented to the world its quota of distinguished men 
and women? The one with a little time and a great 
necessity will often wisely decide to decline an in 
vitation to join a reading club, because she fears 


silk, relieves this tendency BENGALINE GOWN WITH MOUSSELINE DE SOIE SASH. 


the temptation to waste her precious capitel in the ma- 
chinery of such an organization, and cannot so far lay 
aside her peculiar preferences for certain authors as to 
subject herself to the choice of the majority. She is so 
constituted that she will get at the meaning and spirit of 
a writer best by studying him alone. But if she really 
gets filled with the subject, and if she has a generous 
make-up and a proper diffusiveness of temperament, she 
must give out of what she has received, and must find it 
impossible to conceal the impressions made upon her by 
getting into the atmosphere of great minds; and if she 
makes no mistake in choosing one to share her enjoyment 
of a writer, she must receive in return something that will 





DARK BLUE SERGE WITH BLACK BRAID. 


help her in one way or another to read to a greater advan- 
tage in the future. 

The woman who decides upon self-cultivation must 
be very careful with reference to that pivotal quality 
taste, the term that has been so often misapplied, so fre 
quently used in its narrow sense, and recognized by many 
only in its relation to decorative art in the home, or as 
associated with graceful, fitting, and attractive dressing. 
We make as grave a mistake when we regard taste as a 
gift bestowed in a perfectly developed form, ready for any 
emergency—a sort of divine, unerring instinct that in a 
fateful way decides questions of excellence, power, and 
beauty, and has no need of the teacher's help. If, as one 
has said, ‘* taste is a susceptibility to recognize excellence 
wherever seen,” it is something that may be encouraged 
and increased, or neglected and lost. 

The woman who attempts to judge of literature without 
the development of true taste will launch herself upon an 
uncertain sea of endeavor, and if she would avoid the 
wreckage of her purpose to get the best help and enjoy 
ment from books, she will submit the embryo qualities of 
her mind to the influence of the best masters of style, 
whose thought is a power behind and above expression. 
While she sees the beauty and fitness of the dress of ideas, 
she will be moved by the spirit that gives life to the words, 
and without being conscious of the process, will find her 
own opinion seeming only as a rush-light before the judg 
ment and taste of those whose genius, experience, and 
training have impressed their thought upon successive 
ages of scholars. 

A half-hour each day with a leader of thought and a 
master of expression will save one from the mistake of 
following one’s own misdirected inclinations and small 
likings, and will, unless one is utterly blind to true beauty 
and the best values, start in the right path towards the 
cultivation of real taste. The woman who thus puts her- 
self under the influence of a great mind, if susceptible in 
her nature, will at length yield to the power of the unex- 
plainable charm of the author, and will find herself anti- 
cipating the reading hour. 

In our hurried times we have, many of us, been satis- 
fied to accept the quick process of mental cultivation, 
which is often, in its results, like taking French without a 
master—we miss the accent. We get the opinion of the 
reviewer and trust to it for our guidance; we listen to lec- 
tures upon the poets instead of reading them; though it 
must be said that one who discourses of the great singers 
and strikes their key-note has the power to send us to the 
poet to listen for ourselves. A teacher of this sort, in try- 
ing to bring his audience into touch with Browning,quoted, 
among other passages of beauty, a verse from ‘In the 
Campagna”: 

The fair Campagna’s endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere, 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 

An everlasting mask of air, 
Rome's ghost since her decease, 
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A listener who had set herself against the effort of try- 
ing to understand the obscure poet was so affected by the 
beauty of the gem that she took up the study of Browning, 
and was surprised and delighted by discovering at every 
step new excellencies. ‘The interpreter who started her 
upon this quest was worthy of his profession, and if all 
who offer their judgment upon literary works could thus 
get at the heart of the author, the service of the critic 
would mean vastly more than it now means, in helping 
readers to get the most and the best from a writer. Many 
are the revelations that may be given to one who, having 
real snatches of the songs of the clearer poet Tennyson, 
dives deeper into the poems that, like antique gems in an 
ancient setting, yet reflect the expression of the human 
nature of to-day—the ‘‘Idyls of the King.” If one can 
read carefully the meeting and parting of King Arthur 
and Guinevere in the littl room at the convent, and not 
be stirred to the depths and lose self-consciousness, as if 
in the presence of the two actors in the awful scene, then 
that one has failed to get living impressions from the poet. 
To recognize the discoveries of the reviewer and to ap 
preciate them are, of course, among the helps in becoming 
educated as a reader, but to possess that other desire, of 
seeing with the author and of sharing his conceptions, is 
to be a learner at the feet of a teacher. 

The faithful, enthusiastic, progressive reader, although 
she has only her half-hour each day to give to her pur 
pose, will take little excursions from time to time alone, 
refusing the company of the reviewer; and then she will 
enjoy the pleasure of surprises. She will be astonished to 
find pearls in unexpected places, and will be delighted to 
realize that, although taste has its own high standards, it 
gives to each individual the right of recognition so long as 
she holds the power of discrimination between the great 
and the little inthe arts. A busy woman who had accepted 
the decision of a critic that George Eliot was nota poet took 
up The Spanish Gypsy, to become powerfully impressed 
with its imagery, and to be charmed with the poetic 
passion of some of the little songs interspersed through- 
out the epic. The chant of Pablo, with the refrain, ‘‘ My 
little Lisa’s gone,” and again, ‘‘ My little sister’s gone, and 
I am lonely ”—was not this real poetry? No critic’s voice 
could have convinced her to the contrary. She rose from 
the absorbed experience to feel the thrill of a discoverer, 
and to find that her capacity for judgment had been 
strengthened and her outlook widened. But this could 
not have been the result if first of all she had not put her- 
self under the influence of the great masters in literature, 
and thus developed the germ of true taste, before she 
wandered out alone into new paths. 

The woman whose time is limited sometimes makes a 
mistake with reference to variety in reading, and if she 
persists in a one-sided course, she will certainly paralyze 
certain faculties and qualities through disuse. Phileso- 
phy, poetry, works of fiction, and most certainly humor 
ous writings should form a part of her course. We forget 
often that a true humorist is a born idealist, and that his 
gift of smiling while the world is weeping does not ex- 
clude him from sympathy with its deepest sorrows. We 
also often lose sight of the fact that he is a moralist, pointing 
his truths and showing the deeper meanings of life through 
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a few flashes of that quality which is as rare as it is benefi- 
cent. A half-hour with Cervantes, or Goldsmith, or Mark 
Twain, or our own ‘‘Semantha Allen” will act as an ef- 
fervescing draught upon the jaded senses; and while it 
will not affect our earnestness of purpose, it will hold us 
from viewing alone the dark side of life. The critical 
faculty, the imagination, the poetic fervor, the sense of 
humor—these, all of them, should have their nourishment 
and exercise through the study and enjoyment of those 
who can give the best expression of them. A course 
of the classics will not teach us to despise or to overlook 
the works of the genius of to-day; it will help us to choose 
from them aright, and to recognize excellence wherever 
met. 

There is a common saying, which is, however, forceful 
in its application, ‘‘ You may lead a horse to the water, 
but cannot make him drink.” So one may, through the 
help of text-books and all of the other guides to literature, 
bring one to the opportunity; yet the fact remains that all 
depends upon the reader. 

There is another bit of wisdom, taking the form of a 
command— 

Drink deep, or taste not the Picrian spring. 


To-day the womun who tastes of the real spring of wisdom, 
though seeking and finding it under great difficulty, and 
under the pressure of care and all the limitations of a busy 
life, will come again and again, and each time take a long. 
er draught. Mary R. BaLpwin. 


NEW HANDNERCHIEFS. 
I EM-STITCHING reigns in pocket-handkerchiefdom. 


This season is responsible for it, and it proves that 
Fashion is not so black as she is painted, or she would not 
now and then see fit to be sensible. This does not mean 
that embroidery is not just as popular as ever, but it does 
mean that the scalloped and pointed edges, so difficult to 
launder and so invariably frayed and fringy after a few 
‘‘doings-up,” are no longer in vogue. All this year’s 
handkerchiefs have a hem stitched edge, no matter how 
narrow that edge may be, and no matter how elaborate 
may be the inner border of embroidery. This holds good 
even of the finest importations, costing $25 and $30 apiece. 
‘Tt is yet too soon,” says the dealer, “to predict with 
any certainty what the coming handkerchief will be, but 
indications are that hem-stitching has come to stay.” The 
likeliest innovation is that the embroidery will extend to 
the hem, which will be a change and yet not infringe 
upon hem-stitching rights. The fashion is to be weleomed 
by all, for if the costly linen article cuts a sorry figure 
with its ragged scalloped edges, what can be said of the 
cheap cotton imitations in the same plight? 
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Fie. 1.—AFTERNOON GOWN, 


YOUNG LADY'S SPRING TAILOR 


Fie. 2—SERGE GOWN TRIMMED 


WITH PLAID SILK. 
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THE TRADE OF LIVING. 
\ QUAINT old soul, when life is per- 


plexing and affairs get complicated, 
shakes her head with a quizzical— 

‘It'sa queer trade,dear—this living busi- 
ness! 

Yet she has not made a failure of life, 
but rather a success. If you ask her how 
she came to do it, she will tell you; ** Just 
by following a few broad general rules, at 
first unconsciously and simply out of a feel 
ing of necessity. Later, when I grew to un- 
derstand myself better, and to reason out 
my life, I perceived that the rules I had fol 


lowed were not only right from a moral | 


stand-point, but that they were good policy 
as well 

If you regard life as a business, you will 
find that those who sueceed best at it are 
those who apply good business principles to 
the living of it. For the rules that make a 
good and successful life are the same that 
make a good busine 
one.’ 

Then how do you account for so many 
ful people?” IL asked her. ‘‘All men 
are anxious to be successful, and are eagerly 
looking for ways to become so. They are 
apparently keeping all the moral and men- 
tal laws tending to success. Yet they are 
only conspicuous for their failures. 
is the reason?” 

There is a ‘ screw loose * somewhere,” she 
answered, promptly. ‘ They are apparently 
living up to every law. But if you knew 
all the circumstances you would find that 
really they are not doing so. They have 
made or are making a ‘break’ or a mistake 
at some point, which may not be visible, but 
which tells in the result. It is like a ma- 
chine which will not work. You know that 
there is a hitch somewhere in the machin- 
ery 


unsuccess 


But it does happen so,” I persisted. ‘‘I 
may do right, and evil comes of it. Who is 
to blame? While the righteous man still 
suffers, and the vicious man is often trium 
plant, you cannot maintain that virtuous 
living is worldly wisdom. And is it not 
often so?” 

‘There is something in what you say,” 
she answered, slowly. ‘‘It is true that vice 
sometimes succeeds, and that virtue some- 
times suffers in the world to-day. But Ido 
not think it as universally true as it was, 
say, a thousand yearsago. The strength of 


the moral law has grown in this world slow- | * 
Year by year it is get- 


ly but perceptibly. 
ting a stronger hold of our human nature. 
Its action is not so slow, its fear is more 
general in the minds of men. The moral 
standards of the world are higher, and pub- 
lic opinion is greater against those who do 
not conform to them. 

“‘ Again, good and evil are more likely to 
get their deserts in this world than formerly, 
because those who have faith in a future of 
good for the righteous oftener supplement 
their belief with a mental determination to 
help bring it about in the present. We must 
begin with faith, certainly, but when we add 
to it good works we bring the Law to the 
aid of the Gospel, and the result is sure 

‘I do believe,” she added, slowly, ‘in 
present good as well as in future happiness 
for God's children. It is surely right that it 
should be so.” 


BEARING A GRUDGE. 

"1 worst effect of bearing a grudge is 

that it so hardens the character and 
makes the resentful person so unhappy. To 
go about carrying a grudge is to congeal 
one’s better nature, to prevent the ~ne 
ing of gentle thoughts and purposes, to ar- 
rest the development of the best, and cause 
the worst principles in our nature to tri- 
umph. 

After all, when one considers it, a grudge 
is a pitifully small thing, never worth 
while, and simply so much useless impedi- 
menta on the journey of life. The unfor 
giving person prides himself on his strength 
of will; he glories in his tenacity of purpose; 
he plumes himself on his power to take a 
position and maintain it. People are often 
very proud and boastful of their ill temper, 
their stubbornness, their inability to relent 
and overlook an offence. 

But all the while their resentful and vin- 
dictive condition of mind is a sign of degen. 
eracy, and it allies them with such animals 
of the jungle and the desert as have sharp 
claws, savage teeth, and a long memory for 
insult and wrong. Far higher and far love- 
lier is the generous ideal, the ideal of good- 
ness anti gracious kindness, the ideal of par- 
don shown on the first sign of penitence, of 
pardon ready before repentance awakens. 

When we discern in ourselves the disposi- 
tion to bear a grudge it is well to take the 
matter in hand, and consider whether we 
care to let the hardness of our hearts print 
itself on our faces. Every bitter emotion, 
every unkind sentiment, every harsh word 
or harsh thought, every unworthiness of 
mood or of intention, records itself on brow 
and lips, and shows itself in our counte- 
nances. Serenity of soul can transform a 
face originally plain into nobility and beau- 
ty, while the unquiet mind, the angry tem- 
ver, the ill-natured and jealous and malevo- 
lent mood, will, by sure degrees, change 
beauty into ugliness. 

The effect on others is of less moment to 
us in all bearing of grudges than the effect 
upon ourselves. For, day by day, hour by 


| brown. 


88 man and a prosperous | 


| into closer union with our Creator. 
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hour, we are making, moulding, or ae | 
our own bodies, blotting out the image o 
God from our souls, or lifting up our natures 
No hu- 
man being can afford to go about bearing 
grudges, unless he is willing to lose the 
semblance of the Divine, which is his birth- 
right. 
USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Spaghetti and Gravy.—This is given by an 
Italian chef, and although it sounds intricate, 
it is not at all so, and this is an exact and 
reliable receipt. The gravy.—One-quarter 
of a pound of butter, 4 table-spoonfuls of 
sweet oil, three cloves of garlic. Stew the 
garlic in the oil and butter until the garlic is 
Put in then 1 cup of dried mush- 
rooms and stew, adding the water that the 
mushrooms were soaked in. Then add any 
sort of meat, and stew it well (until it is all 
in rags); add half a can of tomatoes, half a 
teaspoonful of thyme, and a few bay leaves. 
Stew slowly and stir at times, just often 
enough to keep from burning. Cook about 
an hour and a half in all, and be sure and 
cook slowly; add salt and pepper. The 


spaghetti. —Have a large pot for the 


What | 


‘ pastry,” as the Italians call it. Allow 4 
quarts of whiter to 1 pound of pastry. Add 
salt as you think it is liked. When the wa- 
ter boils add the spaghetti, and boil until 
cooked, which should be in about fifteen 
minutes ; stir while boiling. When done, 
strain off the water. Have a deep dish; put 
in a layer of spaghetti, and then a layer of 
grated cheese, then the gravy; and repeat 
these layers until the dish is full. Any meat 
is good, and chicken is especially delicious, 
cut it in small bits so that it will cook faster. 


The Putnam Thanksgiving Pudding.— 


Take a loaf of stale bread; remove the crust 
and cut in thin slices. Spread thinly and 
very evenly with butter. Have a baking 
dish as nearly the size of two slices of bread 
luid close together as you can get. The less 
room outside, the better. Lay the bread in 
the dish (across the dish), buttered side up ; 
cover thickly and evenly with stoned raisins; 
then another layer of bread buttered as be- 
fore; then raisins. Put the last layer butter- 
ed side down. Pour over it all the good 
rich milk that you can get into the dish with- 
out running over. Let it stand overnight, 


covered with a plate or dish, and weighted | 


down, so that the pudding will look like a 


milk, and press the loaf to get it dry. Beat 


4 eggs, perhaps a teacup of sugar, and a | 


good deal of nutmeg; mix with the milk 
poured off, and pour over the pudding slow- 
ly, taking time for the loaf to absorb it. 
Bake about one hour; eat with hard sauce 


| flavored with nutmeg. More eggs can be 


. many years. 


used, and a méringue can be poured over the 
top, but in the old days it was never made 
with it, 

This receipt has an interesting history. It 
has descended in the Bellamy family for 
When the now celebrated au- 
thor of Looking Backward was a boy he and 
his brothers sat about the table the night 
before Thanksgiving while their mother 
prepared the pudding for the next day, and 
so it has come down to the young generation 
of to-day, and in memory of the old days it 
is always prepared in the family circle. It 
is a most delicious pudding, if a very simple 
one, but needs careful preparation. 


Bunns.—One and one - quarter Ibs. flour 
and one-half |b. butter rubbed fine together, 
1 wineglass of home-madé yeast or one-half 


| cake compressed yeast, 1 wineglass of bran- 


| 2 table-spoonfuls of currants, 1 teas a 





dy and rose-water mixed, 4 eggs beaten light, 


of spice, nutmeg, and cinnamon; add a pint 
of warm milk, and put to rise. When light, 
stir gently with one-half lb. of finely pow- 
dered sugar. Make into forms; when suffi- 
ciently raised, bake, and just as you take 
from the oven sift over them powdered 
sugar. 





Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs, W INSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures yo colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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grow paying crops because they're 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & @0., Detroit, Mich. 











loaf.” In the morning drain off all the | 


Vor, XXXI., No. 8. 








Che om Staying Qualities »« a Singer Sewing-Machine 


SIMPLICITY— 
Easily adjusted, and 
won't get out of order. 
SPEED— 


Does the most work 
with least effort. 








STABILITY— 
Wears longest, with 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 
Is an ornament to 
any home. 





SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


PNGIN GIN GING 
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CLOTHS 
AND 


GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process.) 


They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 

A “ Cravenette” answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
for a Cravenette Suit or rment is suitable for sunshine or rain. 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 


** lam not afraid 
My cloak is @ Priestley * 
enette;* water rolls right off.” 


the rain. 





BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


ter 
Postuvely quarance 
every Organ and Pian 








WHERE WILL YOU GO 
THIS WINTER? OR MEXICO? 


The Luxurious *“*‘SUNSET LIMITED”’ 


Now runs ye WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton KR. KR.—St. Louis, [ron Mt. & Southern R. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., 
and Southern Pacific RK. R. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, slee; oir et tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 261 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, City. 


CALIFORNIA 


WHY NOT TRY 
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ELOUTINE 


ADHERENT & SINVISISLE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. E* AW, Inventor 
9 Rue de ia Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those b~aring the word “PRANCE” and the signatore CH. FAY 
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HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00 a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 
Go by the Index. 

Write Macbeth Pietsburgh Pa 
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]f Your Child Tailor-Made $ 
_ Suits, 





B. Altman & Go. “Toes In” 


New York. It is contracting a habit that may in time, 
become a deformity. Parents have told us 
that they never ~ mg yee pe till their > 
HE NDRIN HAM tention was called to it by our advertisemen 
T SA G and are glad to avail themselves of the little 


GOLF WAISTCOAT. | Shoe mate to prevent it | 
$2.00 to $2.75. | 


Corset Shoes for turning an- 
%. kles,meet another common 
2 want, and our Hygienic Shoes 
hye on a feltfoundation—are 
very popular because they 





A LATE NOVELTY FROM 
THE ENGLISH LINKS, 






Konan 
to Last’ 


S. H.*M. 








| For Ladies’ wear; made of knitted | 
| material, with sleeves of silk, which 
| are flannel lined. Designed from 


give quite asmuch protec- 
tion as a cork sole, eal san so 
much more trim and dressy. | 
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is the Men’s English Waistcoat, and PY © Weak Ankle Shoes, 1.50. 
R df | worn with or without an outer gar- QA Ve Senet wens, | 
ment; to be had in all club colors.) ay, pinns pj Mildren'e Sk 
e ern Adapted in Golfing, Cycling, or ée right kind of Children’s Shoes 
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or all purpose. 1e ices E have recently made some exquisite Spring 
t Ri f F P 8, at the lowest prices. w Dresses for leading New York society ladies 
Cross-Coun din } Y hike and prominent actresses, who are famed for the good 
All the strength ry g- B.A. J, AA, eS & — Ww * A a mtr = their ~ 
e ‘Ss. ,OtORTApHs oO hese ladies anc vw garments 
VWKki~oU which we made for them are shown in our new Spring 
Catalogue, which is now ready. 
7PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities BEST & CO. T » lady who wishes to dress well : or: 
All the satisfaction of and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 9 To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 





“Liliputian B ,” 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. cost we will mail free this attractive Catalogue and 


a complete line of samples of new materials to select 


other S.H.& M, Binding 
With soft richness 


Our Catalogue Illustrates : 
baci i SIEDE FUR C0) Taller Sate #8 up. Outing und rer Sun #4 op 
With | Satie euten enat | e9 Fashionable Furs. Bieyele Skirts, $2.50 up. Capes and te 
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Our new designs in Bicycle Skirts are recognized 


everywhere as the most practical skirts for wheeling 
Al Se ‘ et 26 that have yet been produced. 
aska alskin ack S, y ; 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
in. long, for $175, made to | scinmsismries inces ti tev telne erclaaioe 
order from selected skins. Also | ise ssempies: you wi we'tnem by return ma 
Persian Lamb Jackets, $125. ai cab ids Gah in lik tee bis 
Capes and Collarettes in Mink, ora 
Stone Miarten, Ermine, Persian 
Lamb, Sable, and Chinchilla 
in great variety. 

Repairing, Remaking, and 
Relining of Fur Garments at 
short notice, and charges mod- 
erate. 

Our Seal redyeing process 
cannot be equalled. 

All Garments made to order 
without extra charge. 

Prompt delivery and work 
guaranteed. 


Fashion Plates mailed free. 
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Spring and Summer 
Silks. 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, 
Check Poplins, 

Fleur de Velour, Peau de Soie, | 

Barré Stripes, 

Plaid Taffetas and Surahs, 

Printed Foulards, Rongeants, 
White Silks and Satins 
for Wedding Gowns. 
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A Novel. Illustrated by Ciirrorp Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- MAISON 
CARLETON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- per’s Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the untform price of LAFER Fe 5 & R E 
mental, $1 so. ; 28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 

ar 5 SKIRT .... . 25 Cents 
a COMPLETE Reminds its numerous American 
Miss Pool’s remarkable dramatic power and ee. o-oo 0 4 4 ae ’ COSTUME t oo « wee a en a ny Le this 
habit of working up to a climax have never been “ rm w eir orders that they will 
more plainly shown than in this strong story SLEEVE. .... 2% always find there the most splendid 


of life in rural New England, Apart from the | 
engrossing interest of the narrative, an interest 
never suffered for an instant to flag, there are 
involved certain psychological problems which 
are treated with singular breadth and force. 
The development of character—upward to- 


assortment of the very latest no- 
All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money should accompany order. velties created in 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. § | "ROBES ", MANTEAUX 

This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. ad COSTUMES 

Patented Canpteior to ~ R. H. the Princess 
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wards nobility in the case of the heroine, down- Gentlemen, 9 

ward to increasing evil in that of the two misers Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion — 
with whom her lot is cast—is indicated with a 


Plate, number ............, for which I enclose .... ceed 
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realism as pitiless as it is inevitable. Never- | 
theless there are gleams which relieve the dark- 
ness, and the novel belongs to a group of New 
England stories, unique in sustained strength, 
and thrilling in intensity, while appealing to 
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every reader by their evident truth to every-day ROMINB 0 +00 00+ 00 -erseersesansorene sever vesreceneeenean D R E S S S a | E L D 
life. 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 45 and 46, on page 161. It’s in the fluting. Try them ! Se!¢ >y com: 
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For years women have been fooled into using 

zar’s Violets) 0 CONCENTRATED | Gieochinn fluids and pastes or other similar prepa 
PERFUMES rations to burn off or pull out hairs. A razor will 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : do as much good. But a treatment has been recently 


discovered —_ sheoketety | kills the hair — 
itt 
ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN j | fam deceit oc rome i, tow, seo, and 
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NOTES FROM THE KLONDIKE “ NEWS.” 


Tur long-predicted hot wave has arrived The 
thermometer rose seven poluts yesterday, from two be 
low to five above zero, Still, straw hate will not be 
fashionable until Jane, and the wary traveller will not 
leave his ear-tabs at home for some days to come. 

We must, apologize to our readers-for having to 
print this eaition of the News on gold-léaf. The con- 
sigument of paper expected on the last_Yakon steamer 
was unfortunately needed for fuel to bring the vessel 
through. Our edition for to-morrow will appear on 
wall-paper 

















Our thanks are due to Miss Willoughby Watkins, a 
subseriber in Ohio, for her kind thanght of our real 
needs in forwarding to us a somewhat belated buat 
none the lees welcome Christmas gift of a box of 
matches. We should distribute them among our 
friends were it not that they light only on the box, 

We do not like to take a fellow-towneman to task 
for undue estentation in the display of lixuries, bat 
we wish to say, while there is yet time, that it makes 
the masses restiess to see Colonel Hawkins walking on 
the street smoking a cigar. In days like these, when 
cigars cost thonsanda, it is not wise to flaunt them in 
the face of the hungry and smokeless, Reckless ex- 
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travagance may be expected iv a country where gold 
is so plentifal, but it is well to curb one’s indulgence 
in these hard bitter days, when so many mouths are 
cigarless and forlorn. 

Mr. Dawson Wintergreen is set down in the Klon- 
dike edition of Bradstreet’s as the richest man in 
Dawson City, which rates him as the owner of six 
worsted afghans, _— of backekin high bootd, and 
seventy-#ix boxes of sardines, We congratulate Major 
Wintergreen upon his showing, bat must arge the 
claim that Ex-Senator Jerry Barber, of Kansas, suffers 
an injustice, That gentleman having shown us the 
contents of his safe-deposit bog agg Tharsday last, we 
know whereof we spenk. ~t as fally equipped in 
the matter of sardines as Major Wintergreen, and has 
in addition thirty pounds of potted sausages, six 
bottles of olives, and a box of kippered herring. The 

istake of the Brad: pesple »bably lies in the 
fact thet on the last tax-list Mr. Barber Was assessed 
on only three afghans and a pair of worsted mittens 
knitted for him by his late lady constituents previous 
to lis departore from Kansas, c 

The critical readers will observe and comment per- 
haps on the fact that our fourth page is blank to-lay. 
This shall net occur agaitt jf we can help it, and has 
happened this time only beewmee our boy-of-alhwork 
oversiept himeelf thie morning, and was able te \haw 
out only enough ink for four pages befure the tioar of 
going to press, 

The editor wishes to remind some of his enbacribers 
that he will enforce his rule from this day on that pay- 
ments of subscriptions in money will not be considered 
as fall. In other climates $1500 a month might be 
gratetalty received for the daily isenes of our press, 
mut here at the Klondike gold is too plentifal to be 
welcome, Potatoes, steaks, canned foods, coal, wood 
and blankets will be received at par. If payment 
must be made in the yellow metal, it must be on a basis 
of ten cents on the dollar. 

Life at Dawson is at best a life of makeshifte and 
expedients. We therefore beg leave to acquaint our 
readers with some of the most valuable fraits of onr 
experience. That the following bints will prove of 
vervice to many, we have little doubt. 

I.—Tan-bark ground up in a coffee mill and thor- 
oughly dried makes a 
fairly good substitate 
tor pipe tobacco. 

In the windy 
months a small square 
of crystalline ice pro- 
vides a very acceptable 
paper- weight to keep 
one’s papers from blow- 
ing about too freely. 

Ill.—Safferers from 
netralgia who cannot 
obtain porous plasters 
conveniently can, by 
going to the post-office 
and purchasing twenty 
two-cent stamps in a 
sheet, provide’ them- 
selves with an accept- 
able substitute, the per- 
forations acting for the 
porens qualities of the 
plaster, and the gum 
serving the parpose of 
the adhesion of the plas 
ter. A cheaper plaster, 
and one equally geod, 
is to be made from 
twenty one-cent stampe. 

1V.—Unleas one has a 
very decided sweet tooth 
gold-dust' may be used 
with pleasure in’ the 
place of powdered sugar 
at table. The use of 
this material in Tien of 
face-powder is not at- 
tended with the best re- 
sulte, as it ie apt to im- 
part a sallow tinge to 
the complexion. 

V.—To. one. with -a 
vivid imagination ‘a 
warm lithograph of a 
conflagration is condn- 
cive to comfort. We 
have in stock a thousand 
copies of a chrome print 
of the Chicago fire, so 
realistically done that 
one contemplating it 
may be said to feel the 
heat. We shall 
pleased to send one of 
these to any person for: 
warding an application 
accompauied by three 

yuuds of chops or a 

alf-cord of kindling- 
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Vi.—Three of 
Tabasco sauce 

to a six-galion cask of 












water makes a beverage which, while not particularly 
palatable, will warm the inmost cockle of your heart 

Vil.—In the absence of eider-down quilts, afghans, 
or army blankets, Peters’s Overall Mustard-plaster 
Bags will be found very warming on cold nighte. 
There may be had at this office on reasonable terma, 
thé editor having lately received a consignment of 
mustard aud bags from San Francisco sufficient to ac- 
commodate six hundred applicants 

VIIL.—In windy loemities we have found that a half- 
dozen gold vagge ed along the house roof at 
proper. intervals will save the householder the un- 
fortunate experience of having his roof blown off 
This is one of the few respects in which gold is of 
any valne whatsoever in thi« section of the coantry. 

1X.—Those who find it necessary to go armed, and 
we are glad to believe them few, will find gold bullets 
Cheaper than the imported leaden ones, and easily 
moulded by pouring the meited metal throngh an 
ordinary colander. This forms a golden wire, from 
which sings of desired length may be cat with an 
ordinary of office shears, gold being by nature a 
soft meta 

..—Diamonds, having carboniferons properties, are 
rather better than coal for fuel purposes, and in this 
locality somewhat less expensive, being smaller, and 
therefore much easier to import in our Yukon steam- 
ers of limited capacity. We have in our bins 10,000 
tons which we shall be pleased to dispose of to onr 
regular subscribers at solueed rates, at 2100 carats to 
the ton. 





—_————_ 


* Have you ever travelled in the South 7?" asked the 
New Orleans maw of the chap from Bangor, Maine 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the Maine man. ‘I have 
been to Boston and New York.” 
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“And what do.yon think of our city 2?” asked the 
chief official of Venice of the American politician 

“It's very fine,” eaid the American, “ but your cor- 
poration reminds me of some of our American corpora- 
tions—jnet a little too much water.” 





THE MOSQUITO WALTZ. 





